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SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1872. 


Sandberg’s Light Rail Sections. 


The following description of the light rail sections de- 
signed by Mr. C. P. Sandberg, engravings of which are | of rail-making exclusively from their own special po’ 
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and that increased stiffness by increase of height is in this 
"case more n than stability; thus these rails are 
all jin. higher than wide in the base ; the fishing angle 
is increased to 15° for easy rolling, and the weight of sec- 
tions is reduced 5 pounds for every }in. reduced width 
and height, starting with 3gin. x 3}in. for 45 pounds 
down to 2}in. x 2}in. for 20 pounds. Intermediate sections 
graduating tin. for every 24 pounds per yard can easily be 
designed on the same principle. 
The following table gives the details of punching, 
notching and the accessuries for these rails : 





Rails. Rails. 





Rails. 
45 and 40 Ib. | 85 and30 1b. | 25and 2U Ib. 
per yard. per yard. per yard. 
Holes in rail oval 142 1x5 6356 
oles in rail oval........ x x x 
Holes in fish-plate pear-| | — ” 
MME... ciciinsneacns % diam. % diam. 5¢ diam. 


Bolts and nuts: 
Cup-head square nute, 
pear-shaped necks 
— enn in sehen Benanah 
Notches for suspended 
eg Sin. from end ot 


34 diam. 5¢ diam. 3 diam. 
43elongx9sq./4}glongxy;8q. |4}glongx 348q. 


sees 


x 


on CT EOE EG: x 4x 
Notches where joint lays wee 

on sleeper 2in. from 

end of rail 











tote eeenwenee ” ” ” 





There are two holes at each end of rail. The center of 
first hole is 1}4in. from the end, and that of the second 
34in. from the center of the first. This is invariable in 
all the sections. The fish-plates are all 13in. long, with 
four pear-shaped holes 3}in. between centers in each plate. 

The principal advantages of using properly-designed 
sections may be summed up thus: cheapness, increased 
durability, and, therefore, safety and decreased cost of 
maintenance, not to speak of the saving in cost of trans- 
port trom the seat of manufacture. In order to secure a 
good road strong joints are indispensable. With the sim- 
ple and inexpensive fish ordinarily used, the form of the 
rail section is of the greatest importance. 

These new standard sections have been designed with 
the view of securing the test possible depth and grip 
in the fish-plate, compatible with easy manufacture, and 
founded on the experience obtained in the inspection of 
the light rails for the Scandinavian railways. With the 
ordinary pear-shaped form of rail head, the shoulders 
offer no resistance to the fish-plates, and the difference of 
angles in the shoulder and foot of the rail will not admit 
of a reversible fish-plate. The effect is that the joints of 
these sections will only carry a load of, say, one-third of 
what the rail will carry in the middle of its length for 
the same deflection. 

The standard sections will carry at the joints two- 
thirds of the load they will carry in the middle of their 
length. Increased satety and great economy in rolling 
stock is the result of a good continuous road. 

For instance, the standard section, 40 pounds per yard, 
is calculated to carry 9 tons in the middle of its length, 
2ft. 6in. bearings, and the joint 6 tons, but as the sleepers 
are not so firm as the supports in ‘a testing machine, the 
rail in the road should only be loaded with from one-half 
to two-thirds of this latter stress, varying according to 
the distance between the axles, say, from 3 to 4 tons per 
driving wheel, or 6 to 8 tons per axle. The weakness of 
road at these joints can to some extent be compensated by 
laying the sleepers closer, say 1ft. 6in. between centers, 
for wnich the rails are notched, and gradually increasing 
the distance to 2ft. 9in. in the middle. Where the P par 
is supported the notches are two inches from end of rail, 
requiring a stouter sleeper, but on the Swedish and Nor- 
wegian railways the suspended joint is preferred. These 
sections seem to us as worthy of adoption as the heavy 
ones, and as we have every confidence in the future of 
light railways, and have dwelt considerably on the sub- 
ject of rolling stock adapted to them, we are glad to sup- 
plement our remarks by treating of permanent way also. 

As saving of expense is the chief consideration in the 
adoption of light lines, in order to make them pay them- 
selves as well as feed the main lines, rails of lighter sec- 
tion are required by engineers, but at present light rails 
are manufactured in the ordinary rolling mills for heavy 
ones, which causes loss to both master and men, and leads 
the former to look upon orders for light rails with some- 
what of dissatisfaction. It would manifestly bea great 
improvement if mills were established for the sole manu- 
facture of light rails, and we consider this would form 
an additional source of business in our iron and steel 
trade. We believe that the reason there are at present 
no such mills established for the manufacture of light 
rails is materially owing to the opinion makers hold that 
a sufficient extra price is not paid for them. to cover the 
extra labor and cost of production, when, for instance, 
ten rails are required per ton instead of five. The excess 
of demand over supply now existing will tend to rectify 
this and insure them an adequate price, and instead of 
makers, as now, only rolling light rails in their ordinary 
mills at slack times, we think it will be found to their 
interest to establish mills for the express purpose, for 
the quantity of light rails required for America, Canada, 
India, Egypt, and other countries will doubtless be 
very great, and unless manufacturers at home are prepared 
to meet the demand, the business will be dive into 
other channels. The Americans, for example, who now 
make half their own heavy rails, will start mulls for the 
manufacture of light rails, and a great deal of the manu- 
ufacture will be carried out on the Continent, unless 
manufacturers at home are prepared to fall in with the 
new requirements caused by th: success of Jight railways, 
and offer to consumers the same facilities for procuring 
light rails from England that they now provide for the pur- 
chasers of heavy ones. 





Danville Iron Works. 

Messrs. Gilead A. Smith & Co., of No. 62 Broadway 
New York, well-known dealers in rails, announce that 
they have leased the rolling mill at Danville, Pa., known 
as the.‘‘ Danville Iron Works,” where they are 


to execute orders for light rai]s for raijroads, collieries, 
furnaces, mills,etc, — : 





Gontributions. 





STANDARD RAIL SECTIONS. 





Lonpon, No. 19 GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
WEstTMINSTER, S. W., Dec. 28, 1871. ' 
To THE EpiToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Referring to my last of November 18, in which I in- 
closed you a copy of my standard sections together with 
specification for light rails, I regret it did not arrive be- 
fore your engraving was made of the standard sections 
forlight rails, designed by Mr. Forney for Messrs. Hey- 
erdahl, Schénberg & Co.,and which you published in 
your columns of December 16. In order to supply a want 
generally felt by makers and buyers for standard sections 
of light rails, I yielded to the requests of several parties 
of both interests, and designed in October last standard 
sections for 20, 25, 30, 35,40 and 45 lbs. per yard, spe- 
cially adapted to light railways, and an engraving of 
these sections appeared subsequently in the number of 
Engineering dated November 17, copies of which, I have 
no doubt, have circulated extensively in America and 
will have reached many of your readers a fortnight be- 
fore Mr. Forney’s appeared in your paper. 

In designing these light standard rail sections I have 
departed somewhat from the principle I adopted in de- 
signing, two years ago, my stundard sections for heavy 
rails, viz.;: that of making the base equal to the height 
of the rail, in consequence of the less speed required on 
light railways and the gain in stiffness secured by in- 
creasing the height, the ratio of stiffness to height being 
as the square of the latter. 

The principal difference, therefore, that will be found in 
my standard sections for light rails as compared with my 
former designs for heavy rails is increased height of stem 
at cost of its thickness, and that I have not exceeded the 
limit is shown by Baron von Weber’s experiments re- 
corded in Hisenbahn Gleise, page 107, republished in Hn- 
gineering a short time ago, from which you may gather 
that experiments prove— 

‘The thickness of the stem, of from # to 3 inch for 
even the greatest height of rail generally used, is more 
than sufficient to resist both vertical and horizontal strain 
in actual service.” 

_From this it may be concluded the thickness of the 
stem can be reduced to the minimum compatible with 
easy rolling, which you will find has been carried out in 
my light standard sections. 

The next difference is the increase of the angle to 15 
degrees to facilitate rolling, and the corners of the head 
are somewhat rounded for the same reason. 

To every rail-maker it is obvious that a diminution in 
equal proportion of a design for a heavy rail easy to roll, 
say 60 pounds per yard, would be most difficult to make 
to 30 pounds per yard, were all the dimensions propor- 
tionately reduced; for instance, the thickness of the 
flange of the former being 5-16in., would on the latter be 
only 5-32in., which would hardly be sufficient for rolling, 
because the thinner the flange the sooner it will cool, 
fracture and break, causing large rejection. For this rea- 
son I have kept the flange thicker in proportion for my 
standard sections of light rails than for those I designed 
for heavy ones ; and this is only what would be just to 
makers, for there would be little chance of obtaining 
light rails-in large quantities of standard sections which 
are found too difficult to roll. 

In the sections designed by Mr. Forney for Messrs. 
Heyerdahl, Schénberg & Co., the principle adopted by 
me in designing standard sections for heavy rails has been 
more strictly followed, and although I feel grateful to you 
for having mentioned the fact that they are developed 
from the same, I cannot approve of them for the simple 
reason that rails for light railways have different condi- 
tions to fulfill as compared with heavier rails, owing to 
the decreased speed, and should be designed with that 
object in view combined with facility of execution in the 
manufacture, and not simply diminished from what has 
been adopted for heavy sections. 

Before this reaches you, I hope you will have published 
a drawing of my standard sections for light rails, and the 
railway authorities of America will be thus enabled to 
judge for themselves of the relative merits of Mr. For- 
ney’s standard sections and my own, and will discover 
that mine are designed for easier manufacture and to 
carry a greater load for the same weight of rail, or say 
‘*better and cheaper.” } 

There is some hope of a committee of both rail-makers 
and engineers being appointed jin connection with the 
Iron and Steel Institute of England to consider how stand- 
ard rail sections can best be adopted, and to settle the 
form and design; and there is no doubt the result would 
be a production much superior to what I have designed. 
Meanwhile I can only state that I have no interest what- 
ever in the adoption of. my standard sections, inasmuch 
as the-inspection work with which I am intrusted for 
American and other railroad companies is independent 





of any particular rail-sections, but my experience in 
inspecting the rails for Scandinavian light railways has 
shown that two difficult sections cause delay in delivery, 
strikes among mill-men and increase of price; and these 
difficulties I venture to hope will not be met with by 
those railroad companies who adopt my sections, and at 
the same time they will find them making a good, ser- 
viceable track. C. P. SANDBERG. 








NOTES ON THE MANACEMENT AND DISCIPLINE 
OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. 





BY A HINDOO, 





[Continued from page 11.) 

At meeting of civil engineers’ and other societies it is 
usual for members to read papers on professional sub- 
jects. The general managers of the West will perhaps 
follow the same practice. If I may suggest a theme to 
some of these who are thinking about it I would men- 
tion : 

1. Discipline. What are its aims and how can it best 
be maintained ? Isit necessary to good management or 
not ? 

2. In general practice on Western roads is there any 
discipline ? If any, is theresufficient ? If not stflicient, 
what paints are neglected? What should be done to 
remedy the defect ? 

8. What system or organization of management is the 
best ? 

Space cannot here be given to an elaboration of these 
headings. A few notes must suffice. 

1. Discipline is a system binding together a large body 
of men working with one object. It fixes the exact posi- 
tion, in the whole body, of each individual in various 
gradations, from the highest to the lowest; it defines 
the powers and duties of each individual ; it enforces 
obedience to-every order given by a member of one grade 
to one of a lower grade ; by its means the whole body is 
guided intelligently to perform certain works which an 
individual could not compass alone ; by its means the in- 
dividual at the head acts with all the deliberation and 
wisdom and experience of a mind removed from the dis- 
tractions of conflict, yet wields all the power of a mob 
with the powers of omniscience and omnipresence. It is 
the gravity that, holding firmly together the grains of 
sand, enables us to travel in safety on our road around 
the sun. Discipline can best be maintained by enforcing 
obedience to orders emanating from superior authority on 
matters of duty only and while the individuals are on 
duty. The abuse of discipline consists in an attempt to 
enforce its regulations beyond the limits and bonds of 
duty and in carrying gradations into private life. 
‘‘The rank is but the guinea stamp, the gold 
is the gold for alkthat,” and perfect equality off duty is 
not inconsistent with perfect subordination on duty. 
Discipline is moreeasily maintained when the guiding 
mind can understandingly read the book of human na- 
ture; when useless aggravating orders are avoided; when 
those placed in authority are such as command respect 
through their personal character and knowledge of their 
professional duties; ‘ey insisting on a fair amount of work 
from each individual and by giving a fair refmuneration. 
All this is compatible with unrelenting vigor in exacting 
from each one a full performance of the duties intrusted 
to him. Js discipline necessary to good management? Is 
knowledge better than ignorance ? Is wisdom better than 
folly ? Is mature deliberation better than rash haste ? Is 
the experience of the veteran better than the impetuosity 
of the boy ? Is the bundle of faggots stronger than the 
single faggot ? If all this is so, then discipline is neces- 
sary to good management: for, without discipline, the 
plans emanating from the head can never be carried out 
in their integrity; but instead of the structure beautifully 
designed with acomplete adaptation of all its parts to the 
end in view, we have a mis-shapen abortion, feeble and 
hideous, a shame to its progenitors, useless to society. 

2. The second heading I will leave to the managers 
themselves. 

My own opinion is that discipline is sadly neglected, 
anid notably in the West. Its aid does not appear any- 
where invoked—I was going to say understood—but that 
is not possible. It is well enough understood, but the 
results are not considered worth the trouble. To sustain 
a steady discipline much patience, care and labor are re- 
quired. To remedy the defect, I would say begin de 
novo. 

3. What system of government is best? The late Franco- 
Prussian war taught us no new truth but forcibly ex- 
emplified an old one, viz., that to use successfully and 
with its maximum force a large scattered body of men, a 
head is required, a focus for all the information that may 
be gathered along the extended front, guiding, planning, 
calculating, pulling wires that cause movements of large 
bodies of troops, yet removed from the turmoil of action, 
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unseen, calm and collected. It showed us that the man 


of council and the man of action are of different natures. 
Action suits. the young and the impetuous. Prudence 
and far-seeing wisdom are found at the counci) board of 
the veteran. What Von Moltke was to the German army 
the railroad manager should be to his army. He should 
know everything that. occurs along the line; he 
should devise the best methods of overcoming 
the difficulties ever presenting themselves. He has 
& great trust confided to him—the lives of thou- 
sands, an immense property, an enormous income 
to appropriate judiciously. With such interests at 
stake can rules and plans be too carefully considered 
and shaped? And, when finally decided on, as they are 
presumptively the best that can be concocted, is it not of 
the highest importance that they be executed faithfully 
in every detail? Yet how many act as if they believe it? 
The general manager is the brain of the organization, but 
the brain is useless without eyes and ears, and the more 
capacious the eyes and ears are the better the brain can 
work; and here, I maintain, is where our railroad man- 
agers are wrong to-day. Their eyes and ears are not 
Capacious enough. When a manager steps out of his 
office it is everybody’s desire to blindfold him, to fill his 
ears with soft music. Every eyesore that can be covered 
is hid, every sound that can be stilled is made quiet. 
Only now and then a still, small voice attracts his notice, 
and is not misunderstood. A straw floating betrays the 
tide, a crevice in the wall brings ome to us the force of 
the storm without. Prompt and severe action in isolated 
cases coming to his notice is of.no lasting value. 
Harsh punishments, though savoring of the martinet, be- 
tray rather a lack of discipline than otherwise. True dis- 
cipline consists in certainty of punishment: When 
a man knows that a careless act will almost certainly be 
found out and reprehended, he is more careful than if the 
odds were 50 to 1 in his favor. We all know a promi- 
nent trait of human nature is that every man prefers his 
own opinions and judgment to those of anybody else. 
From this prejudice, combined too often with a spirit of 
laziness, arises among subordinates that general disregard 
of, or at best loose interpretation of, orders, unless close- 
ly watched. No one, l imagine, even ony our Western 
roads, will say that a manager has only to issue a wise 
and just order to insure its being obeyed. Even rules on 
the faithful execution of which hangs the, safety of lite 
are not weighty enough, unaided, to secure proper at- 
tention. Familiarity with danger lessens its fears, until 
at last it is treated with contempt; and the man who 
recks little of his own danger may well be uncon- 
cerned for others. To this cause may be attributed 
the accidents occurring at stations daily on our roads; 
each of which sends in a‘ heavy bill to the share- 
holders. No one imagines that recklessness is allowed 
by the rules of any of our managers, or that there are not 
rules which, if obeyed, would prevent such accidents; 
but the pity is that there is no machinery to insure obe- 
dience to those rules and thus deter men from reckless 
acts—to prevent, not merely to punish. A mechanical 
superintendent places on his road a new first-class loco- 
motive. Looking at it before its starts, his heart is filled 
with satisfaction. The thing he has created, so symmet- 
rical, so beautiful in all its proportions, so admirably 
adapted to its work, of such massive strength, in its 
grandeur seems to him a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever. Yet he knows what watchful, patient care the 
giant requires. With all its symmetry and true propor- 
tions he knows well that there is a tendency of its parts 
to work loose, which loosening, if not detected and cor- 
rected from time to time by the skillful hand ofthe en- 
gine-man, proves fatal. When he hears that the loco- 
motive has come to a stand and refuses to work, he does 
not blame the machine, he does not blame the designer; 
in them there is no fault. 


The mischief lies at the door of the man who neglected 
to keep all the parts in their original positions. As with 
the machine, so it is exactly with a body of men; a ten- 
dency is unceasingly in operation slackening the bonds of 
discipline. Every nutas it loosens must be tightened. 
The problem is, How can a manager secure this perfec- 
tion? In this stage of the world’s progress we have not 
yet found perfection in any one thing, but an approach 
can be made to it, first by clearly defining duties and es- 
tablishing a full code of rules, and then by enforcing a 
due observance of them by vigilant watching and un- 
ceasing supervision. When visiting a rodd for the first 
time, on entering a baggage-room I see some work of the 
general manager; strolling over to the freight-house, 
there, too, I find some of his handiwork, not merely 
his name, but the impress or expression of a consistent 
mind. When everywhere I see a businesslike at- 
tention to. details as well as* to important 
points, I. know that line is well managed ; 
and I feel, if a subordinate, that any irregularity 
will, if from ignorance, bring down a lesson, or if from 
carelessness,.be punished. .A~ general .manager’s mind 





should permeate every department. All the heads of: 
departments, except the treasurer, should be his lieu- 
tenants, and as such subject to his control. I am aware 
that such is generally understood to be the case, but I | 
know that on some roads it is not so practically. 
Notably, many general freight agents are uncontrolled. 
Indeed, I do not know of any line on. which I think the 
general manager’s supervision sufficiently extensive, or, 
perhaps I should rather say, correctly applied. A  lieu- 
tenant may often give valuable aid and ideas to the chief, 
but must learn that when their opinions. differ the lesser 
must disappear in the greater. Vexatious and petty inter- 
ference cannot be too severely condemned. In strict disci- 
plinesome people imagine there must be tyranny and des- 
potism: not so, however; there is perfect freedom, for the 
man who objects to obeying orders has only to move on. If 
the chief is unbearable his punishinent is at hand; his staff 
will be discontented and an inferior commodity. As a 
matter of fact, however, a strict manager is: sought after 
by the ablest and best subordinates. He gathers around 
him spirits like his own. On the other hand, weak, jolly- 
good-fellow managers are liked, but laughed at, by their 
men. A strict administration rewards the able, but is 
death to the worthless. I remember a manager who so 
yalued ability and integrity that he persistently advanced 
a man in the service who was personally most obnoxious 
to him, so that a current saying on the line was, ‘‘It is 
better to be his enemy than bis friend,” Need I say 
that this man gathered around him the choicest members 
of the profession ? 

The manager, then, provided with lieutenants, has 
yet need of something more. Von Moltke, in the 
rear of the German army, midst all his maps and 
charts, would have been a cipher without his intel- 
ligence corps. The generals in front, not know- 
ing whence the enemy was coming or where he was 
marching, might be attacked singly, overpowered and 
broken up belore aid could reach them. The mighty 
strategist without his staff might as well have been drill- 
ing asquad of landwehrin some village far midst the 
depths of the Black Forest. The army would have been 
blind and helpless before the enemy. In like manner 
the manager requires his intelligence corps, that he may 
hear and see with several pairs of eyes and ears instead 
of one. In India, on the line I served, the manager had 
a stuff of inspectors continually traveling over the line, 
some with special objects in view, some with no special 
aim, but all taking notes. They were ubiquitous. «No 
one could tell when one might not appear; no man neg- 
lecting his duty felt safe; every man doing good service 
felt he was not unnoticed. These inspectors, of which the 
writer was a member, were expected to know thoroughly 
the policy of the manager, the liabilities and engage- 
ments of the company; they were expected to have at 
their finger ends all the rules and regulations of the 
service. They inquired on the spot into all complaints 
and made full reports showing who was to blame. They 
investigated on the spot of its occurrence every accident, 
for which purpose they had power to compel the attend- 
ance of any one who could throw light on it. Periodically 
they inspected stations, having printed forms of reports 
to fillin. Their supervision extended to every depart- 
ment and left no corner unsearched. They differed from 
assistant superintendents in that the inspectors wielded 
no executive power ; the assistants did. _Wherever the 
inspector saw carelessness or willfulness he reported the 
case direct to the manager. Where he saw ignorance 
he instructed, being always able to quote “ chapter and 
page.” Where he saw gross stupidity or unteachableness, 
he reported accordingly. These informations filed in the 
court of the manager were never acted on ex parte, In- 
variably both sides were heard, and so no injustice was 
done. 


This system of inspection, like all other systems, 
has its weakest part—a part causing no little trouble— 
viz., the difficulty of finding men able to fill the office 
of inspector satisfactorily. The veteran under whom I had 
the privilege of serving my apprenticeship would often 
flatter his inspectors by saying, ‘‘To be a good inspector 
a man must be blessed with rarer gifts of mind than are 
necessary to a good manager.’’ The inspector should 
have, of course, experience and knowledge of the depart- 
mental details, but any deficiency in this line is corrected 
daily by the nature of his duties and the teaching ot his 
chief. The bighest qualities required are moral courage 
and consummate tact. A very high degree of moral 
courage is required to face the disagreeable task of bring: 
ing to light the deficienciesof other men, including our 
friends. To perform such duties faithfully and impar- 
tially the inspector must be careless alike of praise, of 
flattery and of reproach, except it come from his 
chief. Unusual tact is necessary, with even temper, 
to avoid appearing to arrogate power when none is 
in reality possessed. Also the habit of ‘accurate and 
steady observation is a rare one. Most men have 





hobbies and a tendency to fall into a certain groove 


of thoughts and ideas. Nine business men out of ten 
will find, if they take notice of it, that there are certain 
parts of the work to which, almost mechanically, they 
pay most attention, not often thinking of some other 
parts which perhaps are as much or more important. 
Our “boss” recognized this trait of human nature so 
far that he would allot his inspectors tasks, sending them 
out for a certain time to pay particular attention to a 
certain rule which he would name, and report to him 
how the rule was observed on the line. Also to induce 
a habit of thought and, as he said, ‘‘ to teach them how 
much they knew,” he would make his inspectors write 
reports upon all conceivable subjects connected with 
railroading. Reports on the traffic of certain districts, 
best method of improving it, cost of carrying certain 
articles, etc., etc. According to his own account—and 
who will doubt it ?—he in this way received many valu- 
able ideas. He certainly was able to understand im- 
portant questions coming before him all the better for 
having reports on them from men whose duties made 
them practically and locally acquainted with the various 
features. ° 

I may here: mention an incident that occurred on a 
road which is generally spoken of as one of the best man- 
aged roads in America. A freight conductor noticed 
when leaving a terminus that his brakeman had been 
drinking too freely, but took no steps to prevent his go- 
ing out with the train or to get another brakeman. The 
engine-man also saw the man’s condition, and said to the 
conductor, “ If you take that man out he will be killed.” 
On the way this man took a few more drops, and, when 
trying to get on the train—although it was moving at a 
snail's _pace—fell under, and was crushed to 
death. The brakeman was a notorious drunkard. 
The superintendent, I suppose, knew nothing 
of all this, but under a system of inspection 
the conductor would not have dared to let this man go 
out with the train, risking the company’s property and 
the man’s own life. On the same roadI heard of a 
switchman whose intoxication was a matter of daily oc- 
currence, a fact known to a great number of the station- 
people. Frequently the firemen were obliged to get oft 
their engines and tend to the switch. And yet I am told 
that the manager of this road is the keenest, most active, 
hard-working of our managers. Ido not blame him; the 
system is in fault. Certainly he might introduce a more 


| perfect system, but it seems that the general feeling is 


against strictness. When a man sees that his neighbors 
are doing no better than he is, and that nobody finds fault 
with his way of doing things, and that if he tried to im- 
prove matters he would make himself more or less un- 
popular, we need not be surprised that he sees no 
advantage in progression. Be this as it may, itis, I take 
it, quite certain that ere long, if the shareholders do not 
urge their managers to improve their style of working, 
the public will step in by legislation and take the matter 
out of the shareholders’ hands. ‘The train service is not’ 
good enough, and in the freight department just cause 
for dissatisfaction is given to many. Individuals along a 
line of railroad do not find their account in making 
complaints and so keep quiet under ordinary provoca- 
tion, but as members of the public they assist any attempt 
toimprove. The express companies and freight lines 
running over our roads appear to me anomalies. If there 
is a profit made by them why should not the owners of 
the roads secure those profits to themselves? 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





“CONCERNING GRADES.” 





To THe Eprror oF THE RarLRoAD GAZETTE: 


It was with much pleasure I noticed the criticisms of 
‘“*N” in your issue of the 30th ult., as also the subtend- 
ing remarks by you, for although my ideas may be weak 
in themselves, still they may be the means of drawing 
forth stronger argument from others. 

Such a case as the one mentioned in my article on 
‘* Railway Location,” viz., where a known elevation has 
to be made in a given distance, is not likely to occur half 
way up, or at either end of a heavy gradient, but most 
probably between two levels, or very easy grades, in 
which case it would not be economical to begin and end 
with a level, or to begin with a level and end with 


fan incline, and vice versa, for you would thus be 


wasting part of the distance in useless level. Therefore 
it is obvious that the greatest economy would be in di- 
viding the distance in such a manner that you would 
have an incline at both ends (here I would draw “N’s” 
attention to the fact that I did not qualify the length of 
either levels or inclines in the article under. discussion). 
Now let us take for example the figures made use of by 
your correspondent, viz., 1,000 feet rise in ten miles. In- 
stead of having ‘‘a uniform grade of 100 feet to the mile,» 
or ‘*one mile 200 feet grade, one mile level, etc.,” sup- 
pose we divide the height and distance into eight in- 
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clines, each 5,500 feet long, rising 120 feet per mile, in- 
terspersed with seven levels, each 1,2574 feet long. This 
would overcome the same difficulty, and the advantages 
gained by such a method are as follows : First, that a 
descending train moving at 40 miles per hour can be 
stopped by the ordinary hand-brake in from 400 to.500 
feet, or can be retarded in velocity before making the 
next descent, on a level ; while, on the 100 feet grade, 
the speed being the same, it would require a much greater 
distance even to check it. Second, that an ascending 
train can rest, or recuperate its momentum, on the 
level, preparatory to making the next ascent, while 
on the arbitrary gradient it would be forced to keep 
up one continual strain, without a chance of reviving, un- 
til the whole 10 miles are accomplished. 

Third, there is a slight gain in the wear and cost of 
replacing rails, from the fact that they wear out much 
faster on inclines than on levels, owing to the increased 
speed and friction. Again, the cost of construction can 
otten be reduced very considerably. For instance, on the 
railroad for which I am at present employed, instead of 
an arbitrary grade of 35 feet per mile, I substituted 50 
feet per mile, with some intervening levels, distributed 
much the same as explained before, and in five miles 
saved the outlay of over $60,000. 

I admit that a locomotive will ‘‘ pull” more up a grade 
of 100 feet than oneof 120 feet per mile, but taking into 
account the prolonged strain on the machinery, etc., the 
difference is not sufficient to counterbalance the advan- 
tages gained. As regards curves, to counteract the cen- 
trifugal force of a train, the exterior rail must be super- 
elevated according to the amount of velocity and curva- 
ture. This theory is conceded by all, but how isit prac- 
ticed ? Why, by observation you will find that the ‘‘ sec- 
tion hands” almost invariably raise the exterior rail of 
heavy curves too much and entirely negkct the easy 
curves. The tendency in the one case is to throw the 
train on the inside and in the other on the outside rail. 
Therefore, I contend that the wear is very nearly equal 
on all curves, in practice, within a certain limit, say from 
5,000 to 50,000 feet radius, and the difference of expense 
would be the difference in the length of curves with 
equal central angles subtended.. Coning of the wheels 
may, perhaps, help the wear on the easy curves a little, 
but on the whole is a grand theoretical failure. 

T. J. Nicwo1, C. E. 

Hennepin, Ill, January 15, 1872. 








Agua de Varrugas. Viaduct. 





To Tae EprroR oF THE RariRoAD GAZETTE: 


Inclosed please find a photograph of the Agua de 
Varrugas Viaduct, on the line of the Lima & Oroya Rail- 
way. It was designed and built by us, at Messrs. Den- 
mead & Son’s, Baltimore, Md., by direction of Mr. W. 
W. Evans, of New York, for Mr. Henry Meiggs, contractor 
for the said railroad. It rests upon the tallest iron piers 
in the world known to us, pier No. 1 being 145 feet high, 
pier No. 2 252 feet high, and pier No. 3 178 feet high. 

Each pier consists of 12 columns of wrought iron, made 
by the Pheenix Iron Company, who also furnished all the 
shape iron used in the structure. The piers are divided 
into tiers of 25 feet each in height, and connected by 
cast-iroa joint boxes, to which the columns are bolted. 

The horizontal strutting, consisting of double channel- 
bar struts, is firmly attached at each tier to the cast-iron 

. joints, to which joints is also attached the rod bracing, 
longitudinal, transverse and horizontal. 

The piers at grade measure 15 by 50 feet. The 12 legs 
all batter transversely one half in and one half out, as 
they descend, the outward batter being 1 in 12, the inner 
batter whatever could be obtained by bringing the con- 
verging legs together at their feet, each group of four 
columns forming an inverted M transversely. Longitu- 
dinally the piers are vertical, holding: their size of 50 
feet from top tobase. The pier legs rest in heavy cast- 
iron feet, planed to a true surface, which are anchored 
to the rock or base blocks. All bearing surfaces are 
planed and truly dressed, and as every portion of each 
pier has been actually bolted together and carefully 
marked, no miss-fits can well take place. The maximum 
pressure on the base plates of the east feet is 121 pounds 
per square inch, with viaduct fully loaded. 

Maximum pressure per square inch on the main bear- 
ing columns, which are-six segment Phoenix, is 4,612 
pounds per square inch. 

Machinery has been devised and sent out for raising 
the piers within themselves. 

The superstructure consists of four spans of Fink 
suspension truss, three of 100 feet and one of 125 feet. 

The end_spans are to be raised in the ordinary way, by 
scaffolding. The central spans are to be framed together 
on such an incline as will permit them to be lifted bodily 
between the piers on which they are to rest, by machinery 
provided for the purpose. As soonas the highest end ap- 
pears above the pier-caps it will be laid hold of and drawn 





back while the lower end of the span is being raised above | 
its pier-caps. The adjustment then becomes a simple | 
matter, and the span is accurately placed in its resting- 
place. 

As this viaduct is rapidly nearing its destination, we 
hope soon to send you our account of its final erection. 

Very respectfully, 
BALTIMORE BRIDGE CoMPANY. 
January 13, 1872. 





“The Western and Southern Railway Association.” 





We reported a few weeks ago a meeting of the railroad officers 
held in St. Louis, December 12, which, after the transaction of 
some business for which it was specially called, adjourned 
until January 16, in order that a larger meeting might be held 
and a permanent association founded. 

The adjourned meeting was held accordingly at the Southern 
Hotel, St. Louis, January 16, and the following railroad officers 
were present : 

Thomas Allen, President St. Louis & Iron Mountain Railroad 
Company ; W. R. Arthur, General Superintendent St. Louis 
Kansas City & Northern ; William Rogers, General Superin- 
tendent Central of Georgia, Georgia Southwestern and Macon 
& Western ; Edward McIntyre, Accountant of same lines ; J.C. 
McMullin, General Superintendent Chicago & Alton; A. 
Mitchell, General Superintendent Illinois Central; Jo- 
—— Brown, President Missouri Pacific; A. A. 
Talmadge, General Superintendent Atlantic & Pacific and Mik. 
souri Pacific; W. F. Downs, General Superintendent Central 
Branch Union Pacific ; General Superintendent Great Western 
of Canada represented by F. Childs of the same road; F. R. 
Firth, General Superintendent and Chief Engineer Atchison & 
Nebraska ; L. Burnett, General Superintendent Sioux City & 
Pacific ; E. D. Frost, General Superintendent Mississi pi Cen- 
tral; L. J. Fleming, General Superintendent and Chief En- 
gineer Mobile & Ohio; W. R. McKeen, President, and John E. 
Simpson, General Superintendent St. Louis, Vandalia, Terre 
Haute & Indianapolis ; George H. Nettleton, General Superin- 
tendent Hannibal & St. Joseph ; O. Chanute, General Superin- 
tendent Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston; J. W. Sheldon 
General Superintendent Gilman, Clinton & Springfield ; E. W. 
Woodward, President Indianapolis & St. Louis; W. J. Green- 
wood, General Superintendent Denver & Ric Grande; R. 8. 
Stevens, General Manager Missouri, Kansas & Texas; J. F. 
Boyd, General Superintendent St. Louis & Southeastern ; Silas 
Adsit, Superintendent Grand Tower Mining and Transporta- 
to Company ; J. M. Walker, President Chicago, Burlington 

uincy. 

The following report of the proceedings we copy from the 
St. Louis Republican : 

The object of the +e was briefly stated by the Presi- 
dent, who referred to the fact of there being about thirty 
different roads represented from the West and South and from 
the Canadas. It was a convention representing one of the 
most powerful interests in the country. The question now is: 
What can be done to promote this interest? By comparing 
ideas some good can but result. Each one has his peculiar 
ideas as to the best plan to manage a road in all its detail, and 
let notes be compared. So far as profits are concerned Mis- 
souri roads pay but little dividends. There is room for 
improvement, not what may be in the least regarded as 
gga to public interest, but effecting their mutual advan- 

e. 

Str. W. R. Arthur suggested the appointment of a committee 
of five to prepare a programme or order of business. 

Mayor Brown made a motion to that effect and that they 
report the same at an afternoon session. He regarded it as 
one of the most important meetings ever held in the West in 
railroad interest, and not only that but one of public interest. 
The public are tov apt to regard such meetings as antagonistic 
to their interest, but such was not the case. There should be 
some system of unity among railroads, not only as to passes 
but in regard to employes who come to us seeking employ- 
ment from other roads without being properly vouched ‘for ; 
also the best material to be used in rolling stock, &c. This 
meeting can arrive at this and other important questions of 
railroad interest, the same be recorded and kept as a matter of 
reference. 

Mr. McMullin moved that another committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the chair to prepare a constitution and by-laws for 
the Association. Carried. 

The chair appointed as a Committee on Order of Business : 
Messrs. W. R. Arthur, Albert Fink, Wm. Rogers, A. Mitchell 
and W. R. McKeen. 

On Committee on Constitution and By-laws: Messrs. J. C. 
MecMullin, John E. Simpson, L, J. Fleming, G. H. Nettleton 
and R. S. Stevens. 

Mayor Brown invited the convention to take a ride on the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad the next morning at 10 o’clock out to 
Kirkwood, to witness the application of some new railroad 
brakes, which was accepted. 

Mr. W. K. Muir, General Superintendent of the Great West- 
ern Railroad of Canada, through Mr. F. Childs, of the same 
road, asked permission to introduce a new and beautifully 
workin; dl 2] of a self-arranging brake and a neat and new 
style of locomotive head-light, which was granted. They at- 
tracted considerable curiosity during the afternoon session. 

Mr. McMullin asked an expression of the convention as to 
the wants and objects to be embodied in the constitution, etc. 

Mr. Allen stated that with his railroad experience more sci- 
entific light was needed in the detail of railroad conduct. He 
also thought legislatures hada desire to place roads under 
more rigid police regulations and pay less attention to the 
chartered _ of roads than they have aright todo, and 
even go to the extent of taking possession of them and run- 
ning them to suit themselves and turn outall the stockholders. 
Railroad corporations have some chartered rights which could 
not well be encroached upon. It was not until recently that | 
railroads had been subject to taxation. In a new country 
states are anxious for the introduction of railroads because 
they tend to develop the country, but now having put our cap- 
ital into them, with the understanding that for so assisting 
the roads it should be exempt from taxation, they urge the 
tax upon us and drag us into court. He suggested that such 
cases be carried to the ‘Supreme Court. He spoke of power 
wielded by railroads and hence the antipathy to them, and 
said they are charged with being monopolists and even bribing 
legislators. He said that it was not to be expected that men 
who got elected to seats in the legislature from districts re- 
mote from railroads, and really know little of the great ma- 
chinery and cost of construction and capital required to set 
them in operation, as wellas keep them running, should be 
well versed in the matter, and hence their antagonism to what 
they deem monopolies, and it thus became necessary to send 
delegates there to act if needs be in the “‘ third house ” in rail- 
road interests. He spoke of the earnest interest the public 
should feel in the construction and fostering of railroads, 
where, as in Missouri, comparatively no dividends came back 
to the stockholders, but the profits went into improving the 





roads. In the matter of accidents caused by railroads, he 
thought there should be some change in the law, If sparks 


from a locomotive fired a barn or hay-rick, judgment against 

a company for damages would necessitate a new style of fire ; 

and as regards accidents to prney | — are more cases in 
tate. 


court in Missouri than in any other ‘ 
Mr. McMullin—You are right about this. We have fifty 
miles of railroad in this State which causes us more trouble 


than all the rest of the line. 

Mr. Allen spoke of the necessity of employing lawyers, those 
who made the subject a specialty, educated as it were for this 
one object. He spoke of the annoyance to the company b: 
being sued for personal damages and believed in the Englis 
policy of holding the individual alone responsible for the dam- 
ages done. The people seemed to imagine ra corpora- 
tions to be an array of the rich against the poor, but such was 
not the case. He suggested a number of interesting points 
for discussion to be recommended by the committee on order 
of business. : P 

After some further discussion, the morning session, lasting 
till about half past one o’clock, terminated, and the convention 
adjourned to meet at 3 p. m. : 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


At half past three the President called the meeting to order. 
The committee on business reported the following programme: 
‘a 1. Adoption of a constitution and by-laws of the organiza- 

ion. 

2. The commission on sale of tickets. 

3. The question, which is yet unsettled, of passes. j 

4, The interchange and proper charges for cars, including 
repairs of foreign cars. 

5. Maintenance of agreed rates. 

6. The question of the employment of discharged employes 
by other lines. ; 

_ 7. The question of responsibility of railroad companies for 
— to employes. : 
he report of the committee was adopted, and the committee 
discharged. 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 

The committee on constitution and by-laws then made their 
report, which was taken up by sections, amended and adopted. 
The following were the principal portions of the constitution : 

ARTICLE 1, This association shall be known as the “‘ Western 
and Southern Railway Association.” : 

Art. 2. The association shall be composed only of presidents, 
general managers, superintendents, or other officers in charge 
of the opereSng of railways. 

Art. 3. No person other than the officers named in article 2 
shall be permitted to sit as a member of the association and 
partes therein, unless duly accredited and authorized by 

is principal, and the company represented by him shall be 
bound by the action of the Association as hereinafter provided. 

Art. 4. The object and purpose of this Association shall be 
the —— and advancement of railway interests, by an in- 
terchange of views and ideas and by the yo pow e of experi- 
ence, thereby securing greater-efficiency and economy in their 
operation, and for the adoption of such rules and regulations 
as will most fully carry out the purpose herein expressed. 

Art. 5. The annual meetings shall be held on the second 
Tuesday in January in the city of St. Louis, and there shall be 
stated meetings on the second Tuesday in April, second Tues- 
day in July and second Tuesday in October. The places of 
meeting, except the annual one, to be appointed by the As- 
sociation at each annual meeting, and special meetings may 
be called by the Executive Committee, 

Art. 6. The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
President, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer and Exeou- 
tive Committee of five, all of whom’ shall be elected annually 
at the January meeting and hold their Fospentive offices for 
one year or until others are chosen in their places. 

PASSES. 

_— was taken up and discnssed 
at length, participated in by essrs. Stevens, Walker, Chanute 
Arthur, McMullin, Mitchell and others. The report adopted 
recognizes the system of reciprocal passes to officers of roads; 
half-fare to clergymen having congregations along the line o: 
the road; passes for charitable purposes; no return passes for 
stock attendants and no telegraph passes. Steamboat inter- 
prec were ignored. This matter was drawn up as an 
article of agreement and generally signed. 

The convention adjourned at a late hour, to meet again the 
next morning. - P 

SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The Association reassembled at 9 o’clock a. m., on the 17th, 
Mr. Thomas Allen in the chair. 

An invitation from Joseph Brown, President of the Missouri 
Pacific, to make a short trip on that road to witness the upera- 
tion of the Goodale steam brake, was accepted. 

A by-law was passed, making it the duty of the Executive 
Committee to appoint committees upon each subject to be 
discussed at the regular meetings, who are to report the same 
as other committees. 

The question of interchange of ideas, by means of circulars 
and letters, in regard to conductors, collections and the more 
general knowledge of railroad management, was discussed at 
some length, participated in by Messrs. McMullin, Stevens, 
Mitchell, Sheldon, Rogers and others, Conductors were in the 
main complimented. 

Mr. R. 8. Stevens said the chief object for the forwarding of 
circulars, etc., was for the purpose of giving information in 
regard to the management of railroads, in order to secure the 
best plan of conducting business. The convention had met to 
secure that object, as it were, by attrition, and he had come 
there to learn. 

Mr. McMullin expressed a willingness to afford any informa- 
tion te other roads concerning the management of the road he 
represented—the Chicago & Alton Railroad—but as for teach- 
ing some of his Western railroad friends anything, it partook 
somewhat of the ‘‘ heathen Chinee ” peculiarity. [Laughter.] 

It was finally agreed upon, and a resolution passed, simply 
requesting members of the Association to send each other cir- 
culars, &c., respecting matters of interest which had been be- 
fore the convention. . 

The convention then took a recess until 10 o’clock, in order 
to witness the application of the steam brake on the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. 


The unsettled question of 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Upon reassembling there were present, in addition to the 

railroad representatives heretofore mentioned, Mr. A. W. 

Soper, Superintendent of the ,St. Louis & Iron Mountain Rail- 

road; Mr. A. Anderson, Superintendent of the Toledo, Wabash 

& Western Railway, and Mr. E. G. Barney, of the Selma, Rome 
& Dalton Railroad. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The first business was the election of officers of the Southern 
and Western Railway Association. Mr. W. R. Arthur and Mr. 
Chanute were appointed tellers. The following gentlemen 
were nominated for the offices: Thos. Allen, President; A. 
Fink, Vice-President ; and J. H. Seldon, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. There being no opposition, the gentlemen were elected 
unanimously. 

THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Thos. Allen said: Ishould be doing an injustice to you, 
gentlemen, did 1 not acknowledge this honor conferred upon 
me; for it is a great honor to preside here over a body of men 
representing so great an interest, which, properly managed, 
will exert a great moral influence on the country. ere is 
much to be said and more to be done, and being men of action, 
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we are expected to work. I appreciate the responsibility you 
have placed upon me, and I expect the hearty co-operation and 
friendly feeling of you all. I hope to so act as to meet your 
views, and shall endeavor to promote the interest of all con- 
cerned in the Association. You will now proceed to select tive 
executive committeemen. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Messrs. Arthur, Nettleton, McMullin, Mitchell, Stevens, 
Fleming, Anderson, Simpson and Talmadge were 1 in 
nomination. The result of the ballot was the election of 
Messrs. W. R. Arthur, Geo. H. Nettleton, J. C. McMullin, A. 
Mitchell and L. J. Fleming. 

PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 


Mr. McMullin moved that a committee of three, consisting 
of Messrs. Fleming, Rogers and Barney, be appointed to select 
@ suitable place to hold the next meeting, as prescribed in the 
constitution, on the second Tuesday in April next. The chair 
80 appointed, and, after a brief consultation, Atlanta, Ga., was 
selected. 

COPIES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


The Secretary was authorized to procure the publication of 
500 copies of the proceedings of the convention in pamphlet 
form tor distribution among the members. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 


Mr. O. Chanute offered a resolution, asking that a committee 
of three be appointed on each of the following questions for 
discussion at the next meeting : 

1. Abolishing the system of commissions on tickets. 

2. The abolishment of the pass sysvem. 

3. The interchange and proper charges for cars, including 
repairs on foreign cars. 

4. Some system of mutual rates and the maintenance of the 
same 


. 5. ‘The matter of employing employes discharged from other 
ines. 
h.: The responsibility of railroads for injuries done em- 
ployes. . 
7. The best method of guarding against accidents. 
The resolution was referred to the Executive Committee. 
ASKING CONGRESS FOR A CHARTER. 


Mr. L. J. Fleming offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the President and such officers as he may 
associate with him apply to the Congress of the United States 
tor an act of incorporation. 

Mr. A. Anderson said it occurred to him that it would alarm 
that body if they were to so apply, and doubted very much 
whether it would be granted, as 1t might be thought that rail- 
roads were preparing a scueme to gobble up the country. 
(Laughter. ] 

The President said railroad men had a right to organize in a 
corporate capacity in Missouri, and he apprehended no oppo- 
sition would be met with in other States. An act of incorpora- 
tion from the Congress of the United States would add dignity 
to it, and yet he doubted whether the same could be obtained, 
as there were a good many straight-laced men in that body 
who would have objections to it. It would, however, do no 
harm to apply, and if it failed they could get one from the 
Missouri Legislature, and also from other States, granting the 
simple privileges asked for under their constitution. A charter 
was necessary to give the Association vitality. 

Mr, Anderson taought the application might create a storm. 
It might be construed as an entering wedge, and he thought it 
would be well enough to think the matter over. 

Mr. McMullin said he could not see the objects and benefits 
to be derived from an act of incorporation. 

Mr. Fleming stated that the only object sought was to give 
the Association stability and add dignity to its character. He 
had been connected with corporatious for the last thirty years, 
and a charter had a certain effect in holding the corporate 
body together. 

Mr. McMullin thought the object sought by Mr. Anderson 
would meet with little, if any, opposition, even among the so- 
called straight-laced ones in Congress. Incorporation would 
give it dignity, form a nucleus and materially assist the organ- 
ization in its meritorious effort. 

The previous question was called, and the resolution adopted. 

BEGARDING PASSES. 


Mr. R. 8. Stevens, of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, 
called the attention of the Association to the fact that Mr. W. 
¥. Downs had signed the contract relative to the giving of 
passes with a proviso, and he requested the Secretary to cor- 
respond with him, stating the number of members who had 
signed the same, so that by the withdrawal of his objections 
thereto, the instrument would not be marred by any proviso. 

INVITATION. 


A motion to adjourn had previously been made and tempo- 
raruly withdrawn, and President Allen stated that he was sorry 
to see 80 many anxious to get home. He would have been 
giad to have had them tarry a few days longer, further dis- 
cussed matters pertaining to railroad interests, and would have 
entertained as many as were pleased to accept the hospitalities 
of hishome. He tendered to them, in their April visit to the 
meeting of the Association at Atlanta, the use of well-arranged 
cars on the fron Mountain Railroad to Nashville, Chattanooga 
and to Atlanta without charge. 

00-OPERATION INVITED. 


On motion of Mr. Fleming the Secretary was requested to 
prepare a circular stating tne objects of the Association and 
inviting ofticers of the diferent lines of railway in the country 
to join them. 

QUESTIONS TO BE CONSIDERED. 

The President suggested to the Executive Committee and 
the Association that many questions would occur to them when 
in the quietude of their respective offices which had been over- 
looked in the hasty convention here, and among them was the 
question of gauge, one as puzzling as it was interesting. He 
spoke of the 5-foot Southern and Western gauge, and said it 
became a question of adopting these with the 4ft. 8}in. and 
4ft. 9in. gauges in the transfer. 

There was also the question of bridges for the Mississippi 
River and the sort they should be, wnether of wood, stone, 
truss, &c. A number of companies would soon be asking Con- 
gress to span- the river at different points all along, and he 
called the special attention of the Mxecutive Committee to 
these and other points. 

THANKS. 


A vote of thanks was tendered to President Brown of the 
Missouri Pacitic, and Superintendent Talmadge of the Mis- 
souri Pacitic and Atlantic & Pacitic railroads, for their pleas- 
ant trip to Kirkwood to witness the application of the G 
steam brake; also to the Southern Hotel for courtésies ; to 
President Allen of the Iron Mountain Railroad, for the tender 
of a ride to Atlanta to attend the April meeting, and to the 
officers who had officiated at their first meeting. 

On motion of Mr. McMulltn the convention adjourned to 
meet in Atlanta, Ga., on Tuesday, April 9, 1872. 








The Governor’s Message on Minnesota Railroads. 





In the annual message of Hon. Horace Austin, Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, delivered to the Legislature January 





5, the following statistics of railroad construction and 
operation, and report of the operation of the railroad leg- 
islation of the State, are given : 

During the past year there have been 4573 miles of 


railroad completed and put in operation in this State, as 
follows : 
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Miles | Miles. | Miles 
St. Paul & Sioux City. ............+-ceseess 0 122 1 
Sioux City & St. Paul.......5......000 coos 56 0 56 
Winona & St. Peter..........000.-.eseceeee 26 139 185 
First Div. St. Pau! & Pacific, (Main Line)..| 72 135 207 
First Div. St. Paul & Pacific, (Branch Line)| 0 6 76 
Hastings & Dakota...............cseeeeeee 20 28 48 
St. Paul & Chicago.... ............-+0- -| 46% 55 10)}2 
St. Paul, Stillwater & Taylor's Falls... 18 0 18 
Stillwater & St. Paul.... .............. P 0 13 18 
Minneapolis & Duluth..................... 13 0 13 
Minneapolis & St. Louis................... 28 0 28 
Lake Superior & Mississippi............... 0 155 | #155 
Southern Minnesota........-...........2- 0 167% | 167% 
Milwaukee & St. Paul..... .........-....-- . 2 155 152 
PE UIs 0 nsncctesccccescctorsasoes 178 50 228 
4573@ | 1,09244 | 1,550 














The total length of road in operation at the close of 
1870 was 1,0924 miles, and the termination of 1872 leaves 
us a comprehensive railway system extending to an ag- 
gregate length of 1,550 miles, 

Besides tue road ironed in 1871, the es on the 
Brainard Branch of the Northern Pacific been done, 
and the Sioux City & St. Paul is miles 
beyond the western end of their track, which they pro- 
pose to complete early this year. 

The reports of the various companies to the Railroad 
Commissioner for the year ending August 31, 1871, give 
a great many interesting facts and statistics, from which 
I take the following: 
Number of passengers carried during the year.......... 
Average number of miles carried eves 
Average amount received of each esee 
MOPGORGS TARO HEE WAND. 6.0. 0.0:050 5000 ccd sess escnccccccssve 
Total gross earnings for year 
Total operating expenses 








eee 7,523 04 
Total amount paid State Treasurer in lieu of taxes for 
BED Wntcccvctcecns cvctsacatenawetssedesautass 56,454 18 


The améndment proposed at the last session to the 
people for their action, which removes from the Legisla- 
ture the power of ever disturbing the basis on which 
taxes are levied on the property of the roads, as now 
fixed by law, has been adopted, and the basis can never 
be changed unless authorized by the people. 

The law enacted last winter, prescribing rates of tarift 
to be charged by the roads for freight and passenger car- 
riage, is crude and ill-considered in many ot its provis- 
ions, affording but little protection to our agricultural in- 
terests, which most needed to be guarded from the change- 
able, partial and too frequently extortionate demands of 
these corporations, and should receive a careful revision. 
But notwithstanding the imperfections of the law, and 
the fact that the companies have professed to dis 
it, I am convinced that it has in no small degree modified 
their charges and saved to the people no inconsiderable 
sum in the aggregate. 

At the last session of the Legislature an act was passed 
creating the office of Railroad Commissioner, to be fill d | 
by appointment, and in June the appointment was con- 
ferred upon Gen. A. J. Edgerton. You will find in his 
report conclusive evidence that he duly appreciates the 
difficult duties pertaining to the office, that he bas made 
thorough and comprehensive investigation of many of 
the weighty and intricate questions involved, and. that 
the public utility and significance of his recommenda- 
tions are manifest, all of which will vindicate at once the 
office and the appointment. 

So vast and far-reaching, to the corporations as well as 
to the public, are the interests growing out of our widely 
developed and rapidly extending railway system, so 
many abusegto eradicate, so many functions to regulate, 
that legislation is inevitable. In the light of the results 
of the well-directed labors of a competent commis- 
sioner will be enacted appropriate and effective laws, 
while before we were groping our way in the dark. Our 
laws were experimental and not always well calculated 
to accomplish the desired results. I bespeak at your 
hands a careful study of this report and trust the recom- 
mendations herein e may meet your approval. 

The bill providing for this office was among the last 
enacted, and by some inadvertence no appropriation was 
made for salary, though the amount thereof was defined. 
It becomes your duty to provide for the deficiency. 


LAND GRANTS TO RAILROADS. 











Totalacres| No. acres 
COMPANY RECEIVING GRANT. R.R. Co's R.R. Co's | soldin 
tocloseaf | tocloseof | 1870. 
1871, 1871. 
St. Paul & Pacific............0. 922,411.31 | 140,835.79 18.6 
Winona & St. Peter ............ 365,155.85 31,281.98 8.6 
St. Paul & Sioux City........ ... | 887,864.87 98,541,42 14.0 
Southern Minnesota............ 193,833.00 23,432.54 13.0 
Minnesota Ventral........-..... 167,605.34 38,342,75 22.8 
Lake Superior & Mississippi... | 484,934.97 8,178.49 1.6 
3,021,865.34 | 340,543.07 12.8 




















Suit for the Possession of a Section of the Co 
lumbus, Chicago & Indiana Central Railroad. 





The Cincinnati Gazette of the 18th instant has the fol- 
lowing account of recent proceedings to recover posses- 
sion of an important part of one of the Pennsylvania 





Company’s leased lines, the section of the Columbus, 
Chicago & Indiana Central between Richmond and 
Logansport, Ind., being 107 miles long and affording a 
route for the line to Chicago and that to Peoria, Warsaw, 
Rock Island amd Burlington, though all these, except 
that from Logansport to Peoria, have another good con- 
nection with the Pan-handle: 


An interesting railroad suit, involving millions of dol- 
lars, is now pending in the United States Supreme Court, 
having been taken up on the appeal, last year, from the 
United States Circuit Court for the District of Indiana. 

From a printed transcript of the record, recently is- 
sued at Washington, it — that in the year 1865 
Messrs. Edward Harwood, David M. Marsh, Thompson 
Neave and others, filed a bill in chancery against the 
Cincinnati & Chicago Air Line Railroad Company, stt- 
ting forth that in 1852 the Newcastle & Richmond Rail- 
road Company, of Indiana, issued mortgage bonds to the 
amount ot $300,000, bearing interest at 7 per cent. pay- 
able in 1867. In 1854 the name was changed for that of 
the Cincinnati, Logansport & Chicago Railroad Company, 
and in 1858 for that of the Cincinnati & Chicago Railroaa 
Company. In 1853 the Cincinnati, Logansport & Chicago 
Railroad Company issued a second set uf mortgage bonds, 
to the amount of $500,000, to raise money for the al- 
leged purpose of extending the Newcastle & Richmond 
Railroad to Logansport. In 1856 the Cincinnati 
Chicago Rail Company made a lease of the 
road extending from Richmond to Logansport, for 
five years, to John W. Wright & Co., the lessees, among 
otver things, agreeing to keep down the interest on the 
mortgage bonds on the road. In 1853, prior to the mak- 
ing of said lease, the Cincinnati, Logansport & Chicago 
Railroad Company issued another set of bonds to the 
amount of $1,440,000, of which $256,000 were in the name 
of the Cincinnati & Chicago Rai Company. The 
last named company, in 1855, issued bonds, known as 
the second mortyage, to the amount of $500,000. 

It 1s charged that after making the lease, before men- 
tioned, a conspiracy was entered into between the hold- 
ers of the second mortgage bonds for the purpose of get- 
ting possession of the road, and defrauding the stock- 
holders of the same. The means to be used were to let 
the road run down in credit, to pay no interest on the 
bonds as required by the lease, and to otherwise disre- 
gard the provisions of the lease, whereby the mortgage 
bonds might be enforced against the road, and the same 
be sold and purchased in its badjcredit and embarrassed 
condition, produced by these parties for the fraudulent 
purpose, for a nominai sum compared with its cost and 
real value. This fraudulent arrangement having been 
carried out, the road was ruined in credit, and the second 
mortgage became subject to foreclosure. Consequently, 
in 1858, one otf the trustees filed his bill in chancery for 
the foreclosure of the second trust mortgage, and such 
proceedings were had therein that in 1860 a decree was 
entered, ordering the sale of the road and all property 
and right covered by the mortgage, which sale was after- 
ward made to a number of citizens of New York for the 
sum of $30,000, only $25 of which has ever been paid. 

It is claimed that while said proceedings were pending, 
and before the rendition of the decree, the parties to the 
conspiracy, with the fraudulent intent of securing to 
themselves the ownership of the road at a nominal price, 
and depriving the stockholders of their property and in- 
terest therein to that end, entered into an agreement in 
writing for the purpose ot influencing the decree that the 
Court should render in the case and controlling the sale 
of the road. The decree of the Court for the sale of the 
road, it is also claimed, was consented to by the then 
President and Attorney of the company without author- 
ity, and in aid of the combinations to defraud the stock- 
holders, and that he subsequently, in concert with cer- 
tain directors of the company who were in the conspiracy, 
by fraud, procured at an irregular meeting of seven of 
the directors, said attorney being one of them, a pre- 
tended ratification of his acts. Between the decree of 
sale and the sale it is averred that in furtherance of the 
fraudulent purpose of getting possession of the road for 
a nominal sum, the combination reterred to entered into a 
written agreement for the division of the spoils, to be ob- 
tained at what they determined should be a sham sale. 
In 1860 the purchasers of the road, claiming to act as a 
corporation under the railroad law of Indiana, under the 
name of the Cincinnati & Chicago Air Line Railroad 
Company, held all the property of the former road, sold 
as stated, subject to a prior mo made in 1852, and 
still centinue to hold and operate said railroad, making 
large sums of money thereby. It is also averred that the 
Cincinnati & Chicago Air Line Railroad Company was 
consolidated-‘with and took the name of the Chicago & 
Great Eastern Railway Company in furtherance of the 
scheme to defraud the stockholders of their road ; that at 
the time of the sale of the road for $30,000 it was of the 
value of $4,000,000 subject to the first mortgage; and 
that the pretended decree was entered by a fraud upon 
the court. 


The stockholders and creditors being thus defrauded 
out of at least four millions of dollars, this suit has been 
instituted to have the fraudulent sale and decree set 
aside, and the stockholders of the former company re- 
mitted back to their rights and ownership and possession 
of the road. 


The defendant having demurred to the bill, on the 
ground of delay in bringing the suit, and that com- 
plainants are not entitled to any recevery from or relief 
against defendants, the demurrer was sustained and 
leave granted to amend. In order to secure a speedy and 
complete adjudication of the matter, the bill. was 
amended go as to'meet all the objections raised by the de- 
murrer, and the case taken on appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. The evidence of fraud in the whole 
transaction is so apparent that the parties prosecuting the 
.suit, among whom are many of our wealthiest men, who 
hold a large amount of the original stock, have secured 
as their counsel Messrs. Hendricks, Perkins & Hord, Sen- 
ator Pratt and Judge Sample, ot Indiana, all lawyers of 
acknowledged ability. 
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Editorial Announcements. 





Address.—The RatLRoaD GaZzerTre will be printed for the present 
in New York ; our printing house in Chicago having been destroyed. 
All communications, therefore, whether editorral or business, should 
be directed to the New York office. The proprietor will receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements at his office in Chicago, Nos. 63 and 65 
South Canal street, but letters should be addressed to New York. 


Correspondence.— We cordially invite the co-operation of the rail 
road public in affording us the material for a thorough and worthy 
railroad paper. Railroad news, annual reports, notices of appoint 
ments, resignations, etc., and information concerning improvements 
will be gratefully received. We make it our business to inform the 
public concerning the progress of new lines, and are always giad to 
receive news of them. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that we will 
entertain no proposition to publish anything in this journal for pay. 
EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial 
columns OUR OWN opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inventions, ma 
chiery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do 8o 
fully in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to recom- 
mend them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
tising patronage. 





THE ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY & ‘NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 





The North Missouri Railroad Company, which had 
completed a very good system of railroads, commanding 
the approaches to St. Louis from all the country north of 
the Missouri and well adapted to serve as a St. Louis 
outlet to all the lines that might be built in this broad 
and fertile territory, is among the things that were. The 
purchasers under the mortgage sale and the bondholders 
have formed a new corporation with a new name—the 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern Railway Compary— 
which inherits the possessions of the deceased North 
Missouri. 

The roads forming this system consist chiefly of two. 
One is the Kansas City line, from St. Louis to Kansas 
City, north of the Missouri River, which ig the shortest 
(by a very few miles) route between these two cities, and, 
consequently, a favorable line for an eastern outlet of all 
the Kansas railroads touching Kansas City, including 
most of the roads in that State. The traffic from these 
roads to and through St. Louis it divides with the Mis- 
souri Pacific, which runs on the south side of the Mis- 
souri. The second of these two principal lines is the 
Iowa line, which diverges from that just described 
at Moberly, 146 miles northwest of St. Louis, and ex- 
tends nearly due north to Ottumwa, Iowa. It has besides 
an important branch to St. Joseph, and one now 80 miles 
long which it is intended to extend to Council Blufis, 
when it will form the shortest connection between St. 
Louis and the Union Pacific ; also another branch from 
Centralia to Columbia, 22 miles. Altogether the mileage 
operated by this company is 584 miles. 

The new organization seems to be controlled by men 
who can make it very valuable as a connection 
for other lines in which they are interested. 
For instance, five of the directors of the new company 
are also directors of the Kansas Pacific, which, of course, 
must depend upon it or the Missouri Pacific for a connec- 
tion with St. Louis; and two are directors of the Chicago 
& Alton, which for some time has used the part of the 
Kansas City line west of Mexico as a section of a 
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through line between Chicago and Kansas City. . .Two 
others are representative men of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Company,” which, or members of which, operates di- 
rectly aline as far west as Indianapolis, controls a line 
to St. Louis, and is understood to havea large interest in 
the Kansas Pacific. One again is President of the Union 
Pacific, which will find its shortestconnection with St. 
Louis through the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern’s 
branch, if completed. All, so far as we know, are 
experienced railroad men and well qualified to operate 
the new company’s lines with the greatest efficiency and 
economy.. The new President, especially, (Mr. T. B. 
Blackstone, President of the Chicago & Alton,) has made | 
an enviable reputation as an operating officer, having | 
been General Superintendent of his road before he was 
President, and having an intimate knowledge of railroad 
traffic, as distinguished from railroad finance, such as | 
most presidents do not have. 

It was supposed at one time that the young and 
powerful railroad company, the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, would have an interest in the new-company, and 
have a combination by which it would secure a desiradle 
outlet to St. Louis independent of the Missouri Pacific, 
with which it is not in harmony, and also an outlet to 
Chicago. But the names in the board of directors do not 
indicate that it has any share in the new combination. 

As the Chicago & Alton is apparently secured a con- 
nection to Kansas City by this arrangement, it will be in- 
teresting to know if it will complete the Louisiana 





& Missouri River Railroad, which would give 
it another route to that city. If we are not mis- 
taken, its arrangements with the last-named company 


were completed months ago, and,if that company fulfills 
its part of the contract, the Chicago & Alton will be 
compelled to provide for the completion of the line. As, 
however, the extension is likely to be valuable for local 
traffic independent of all through business, and as for 
that traffic it will compete with the North Missouri only 
to a very small extent, it may still be regarded as an ac- 
quisition of great value and not as an incumbrance of the 
Chicago & Alton. 

It has been said by some that this change is a victory for 
Chicago over St. Louis, and that probably hereafter the 
road would be managed in the imterest of the former 
city, which means, we suppose, that a discrimination 
will be made in its favor in the tariffs of the road and 
the running of its trains. We cannot believe that there 
is any foundation for such a belief. Only a small partof 
the new company’s system can be used to any advantage 
for Chicago traffic. About one-half of the Kansas City 
line—little more than one-fourth of the company’s 
mileage—can be so used very well, and, indeed, is so 
used and was for some months before the organization of 
the new company. The St. Joseph Branch may also 
afford some traffic for Chicago, and doubtless some 
freight will be brought to Chicago from the Omaha 
Branch, though bya circuitous route. The road is es- 
sentially a St. Louis road, exceedingly well planned to 
do business for St. Louis, and of little value in any pure- 
ly Chicago system. 

But it is hardly necessary to argue the subject. Skill- 
ful railroad men—and there is an unusual number of 
them in this company’s directory—do not work for the 
development of the business ofthis or that city, but for 
the development of the traffic of theirroad. They aftord 
all the facilities possible for transportation to any place— 
St. Louis or Chicago, New York or Nauvoo—when their 
road can do it profitably. Under the new management 
the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern Railway will 
doubtless take at current rates all the freight and passen- 
gers it can get and carry them as far as it can on their 
way to Chicago or St. Louis, St. Paul or New Orleans, 
and if most of them are on the way to St. Louis, so much 
the better for St. Louis. 'Those whose profession is to 
manage the business of transportation usually have no 
time to spend in attempts to divert traffic to or by that | 
particular place where they or their friends may happen 
to live. 


SPECULATIONS BY RAILROAD OFFICERS, 








A curious bill has been introduced into the New York 
Assembly, said to be intended to prevent officers of cor- | 
porations from speculating in the stocks of their own | 

companies. To this end the bill provides that no d'‘rector 
trustee or officer of any corporation formed under the laws 
of the State of New York, or having an office in that State, | 
shall purchase or obtain any interest in, either directly or 
through an agent, any stock in the corporation of which | 
he is an officer, under penalty of fine and imprisonment, 
and also forbids any person to act as his broker or agent 
to make such a purchase, under the same penalties. 

This, we suppose, is intended to prevent any illegiti- 
mate operations on the part of corporation officers, 


| man whom shareholders will trust; but it isn’t. 
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law-maker that money is to be made by forcing down as 
well as by inflating the prices of stocks, and that 
the depreciation of such stocks is by far the most 
flagitious operation of which corporation officers 
are guilty. They are put in their places, or should 
be, to protect to the utmost the property with 
which they are intrusted, and to increase its 
value in every legitimate way. But the managers 
of a railroad company, for instance, by selling, 
not buying, a large amount of the company’s stock, and 
then so managing as to depreciate the value of the prop- 
erty and the market price of its shares—which they can 
very easily do—may very readily make large fortunes 
for themselves and lose them for the stockholders, whose 
agents they are and whose interests their duty is to pro- 
tect. Such a betrayal of confidence is one of the basest 
acts possible, it istrue, and should be impossible in any 
“Tis 
true ’tis pity ; and, pity ’tis, ‘tis true.” Examples are 
not lacking. in which men of ability and position have 
been given the management of property by its owners, 
and then deliberately destroyed its value as far as possi- 
ble, for their own emolument. Worse still, they have 
held up their heads unblushingly afterward, and, worst 
of all, have been looked up to and admired, and proba- 
bly envied, bya very large part of the people whom they 
meet and with whom they associate. 

Theoretically, the perfect corporation officer will not 
only purchase the stock of his corporation, but he will 
purchase nothing else for investment. His whole estate 
will be invested in it, his whole income dependent 
on it; and this not merely for his term of office, 
but for his whole life. His reputation, his fortune, 
being thus dependent onthe skillful and ever-successful 
management of the corporation property, he would thus 
have every inducement to manage it for the best interests 
of the stockholders, having himself no other interest 
than theirs. 

Of course we do not propose that corporation officers 
shall be forbidden to own anything except their com- 
pany’s shares, but we wish to draw attention to the fact 
that their temptations to mismanagement and fraudulent 
management are likely to be greatest when they have 
but small permanent investments in their companies, and 
that there is more danger from their decreasing than from 
increasing such investments. Indeed it might be well to 
require that a director or officer should own a certain 
amount or proportion of the shares of his company as 
condition of his election, and that any sale or contract to 
sell during his term of his office, so as to diminish his 
holding below the required amount, should immediately 
disqualify him for his place. 

But, after all, it will be hard to prevent speculative of- 
ficers so long as we have speculative stocks. It is quite 
conceivable that a majority or even all the shareholders 
of a company should desire a speculative management, 
not merely to increase the value of their property legiti- 
mately, but to injure it permanently or to ruin it, for the 
sake of a temporary rise in the market price of the stock 
whieh will enable them to sell at a profit. But the cor- 
poration officer should remember that he serves the 
shareholders—not simply the shareholders who elected 
him, but those to whom they sell. He should look upon 
the shares disconnected from their owners, and work for 
the latter as if they were never to part with the property 
they now own. So he will always be working for the 
advantage of every proprietor just so soon as he becomes 
one. 








The New York Central Report. 





From the report of the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad Company to the State Engineer, the chief 
figures of which we give elsewhere, some facts of interest 
may be gathered. 

The length of road owned by the company is 740 miles, 
and it operates under leases 104 miles more. The main 
line (New York to Buffalo) is 442 miles long ; so the 
branches of the system are 402 miles; but of these the 75 
miles from Rochester to Suspension Bridge may properly 
be termed ‘‘ main line,” as over it passes a very large part 
of the through business of the company. 

Although the capital account is given as $104,660,000, 
| or $141,482 per mile, the total cost of road and equip- 
ment is reported as $60,414,000, and this is $81,640 per 
mile—quite enough, douptless. The earnings per mile, 
including leased lines, is at the rate of $26,033, which is 
at the rate of about 32 per cent. on the average reported 
cost. The net earnings, after paying all expenses of 
operation and maintenance, were $9,728, which is con- 
siderably more than the average gross receipts of American 


| railroads, and equal to about 12 per cent. on the reported 


cost. 
Comparing the earnings with those of the previous 


whereby the property of such corporation-may be unduly | year, no striking differences appear. There is a slight 


inflated; but it seems to have escaped the notice of the | 


decrease (about 3 of 1 per cent.) in gross receipts; an in- 
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7% per cent. in passenger earnings, and a decrease of 
about 3 per cent. in ‘ miscellaneous” receipts. The in- 
crease in freight mileage is very much greater than the 
increase in freight receipts, being no less than 15} per 
cent. The decrease in passenger mileage was even 
greater than the decrease in receipts, being fully 10 per 
cent. 

The average train-load of passengers appears to have 
been just 80 persons, and of freight 127tons. The Erie’s 
average train-load was only 49 persons, and 119 tons of 
freight—all of which leaves abundant room for reflec- 
tions on ‘‘ dead weight” and empty cars. 

Compared with the Erie Company’s report, we find 
that the latter operates 70 miles more of road, has 51 
more locomotives, 101 fewer first-class passenger cars, 
62 fewer second-class and emigrant cars, 58 fewer bag- 
gage, mail and express cars, and 930 more freight cars. 
The passenger mileage of the Erie was but little more 
than half of the Central’s, but its freight mileage was a 
little greater (just 1 per cent.). The freight earnings of 
the Erie, however, were the smaller by about $1,800,000, 
or about 124 per cent. 


The Memphis & Charleston Lease. 





At the stockholders’ meeting on the 19th inst. (after a 
three days’ session) the lease of the Memphis & Charles- 
ton Railroad to the Southern Railway Security Company 
was ratified by a vote of five to one. The lease of this 
road, it may be presumed, (as of many in which officers 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is interested) is 
made for its prospective profits, in connection with other 
lines operated by the same association, and not at all to 
increase the business and the profits of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. Indeed, it will be almost impossible 
to bring the traffic of the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, 
even that small part which goes as far north as Phila- 
delphia, over any other part of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road than that between Harrisburg and Philadelphia; 
and the indications are that it will not even be sent by 
that route, but directly from Baltimore to Philadelphia 
without using a mile of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
proper. But if its traffic is not to be gained for the Penn- 
sylvania, it may be kept out of the hands of its rivals in 
the South. From present appearances it would seem 
that the Pennsylvania managers mean to leave the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio no 
feeders in the South except such as they may construct 
themselves. 

The Memphis & Charleston Railroad extends from 
Memphis, Tenn., nearly due east by a not very straight 
route to Stevenson, Ala , 272 miles, and has running rights 
over the Nashville & Chattanooga from Stevenson east 
to Chattanooga, 37 miles. The city of Charleston and 
the State of Tennessee have interests in it, the former 
electing two and the latter three of its 14 directors. Its 
capital account is about $32,350 per mile—about five- 
ninths stock— and its earnings since the war have varied 
from $4,380 to $5,710 per mile, being $4,870 for the last 
year reported (that ending June 30, 1871), when the ex- 
penditures, including interest, slightly exceeded the traf- 
fic receipts. The guarantee of dividends on what has 
‘een heretofore an unprofitable business must be very 
acceptable to the stockholders. 

The further prosperity of the road is likely to depend 
largely on the construction of tributary lines, especially 
in Arkansas. It is a good route for the transportation of 
all cotton received at Memphis, whether it be shipped to 
New York and New England or to Savannah and Charles- 
ton. For the latter it has now no competition. 


Association of Railroad Managers. 








Very much is to be hoped from such organizations as 
the ‘‘ Western and Southern Railway Association,” an 
account of the first meeting of which at. St. Louis we 
publish on another page. The business of railroad trans- 
portation is one of the most important in the country, 
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! 
and provided some means, more or less efficient, to | 
overcome them. Some concentration of the forces thus 
scattered, a combination in iavestigations an experi- 
ments, and, above all, reports of ull these experiments 
and experiences, systems and practices, successes and 
failures (especially the failures), should be of inestimable 
value in developing and bringing into use improvements 
in this most important business. 

Aside from such efforts at improvement, there are not 
a few reforms of importance which can be made only by 
combination. 





Conductors and Policemen. 





A bill has been introduced into the New York 
Legislature providing that the conductors of street cars 
be obliged to take out commissions as special policemen. 
If this is done, the city authorities should make sure that 
the conductors are men equal in character and intelli- 
gence to what a special policeman should be; and it is 
not probable that the miserable pay and excessively hard 
work of these employes always tempt such men as the city 
should grant any, even the simplest and slightest, au- 
thority. 








Committee on Straight and Wagon-Top Boilers. 





The following announcement from the officers of the Master 
Mechanics’ Association will explain itself: 
Crncrnnati, January 18, 1872. 


To the Members of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association: F 


GENTLEMEN: Notice is hereby given that J. W. Philbrick, 
having desired to be excused from serving on Committee on 
the ‘‘ Relative Merits of the Straight and Wagon-Top Locomo- 
tive Boiler,” W. H. Griggs, of the New York & Oswego Mid- 
land Railroad, is appointed Chairman of the committee, and 
all communications on this subject should be addressed to him 
at Oswego, New York. H. M. Brrrron, President. 

J. H. SercHe., Secretary. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Narrow-Gauge Railways.—Mr. C. E. Spooner, the engineer 
of the now famous Festiniog Railway, has collected and com- 
piled a volume under this name which contains a copy ot a 
paper read by him before the Inventors’ Institute, in 1865 ; 
articles first published in Engineering and the Engineer in 
1869, Mr. Spooner’s paper read before the Railway Commis- 
sioners appointed to investigate the Festiniog Railway and the 
Fairlie system of locomotives, with reports of experiments by 
Captain Tyler, the Secretary of the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade ; the long article entitled ‘‘ The Railways of the 
Future,” published in the London Times in February, 1870 
(which, by the way, is probably responsible for the amazing 
engineering articles on the subject so common in American 
journals a year ago); a letter from Mr. Spooner to Engineering 
entitled “‘ Railway Gauges,” and a reply to the same by Engi- 
neering entitled ‘‘Narrow-Gauge Rolling Stock;” another letter 
from Mr. Spooner to Engineering on the same subject; ‘* The 
Battle of the Gauges,” an editorial from The Engineer; two 
labored articles from the same journal on “ Indian Railway 
Gauges and Rolling Stock,” and a very little new matter by 
Mr. Spooner. 

Although this may seem rather a scrap-book than book, yet 
it has much matter of value, presenting, doubtless, the 
weightiest papers and, with the exception of some by Mr. 
Fairlie, those which had most to do with drawing the atten- 
tion of the world to this subject. The fault common to this 
and other books made in the same way is that a large part of 
the argument is repeated in each of half-a-dozen different 
papers; but whatever strength the narrow-gauge argument 
has will be found presented here, and that, too, very clearly, 
for dependence is not placed upon language alone, but almost 
every point capable of illustration is exhibited in engravings. 
There are 26 large folded plates, and several engravings in the 
text, many of which are admirably done, and add much to the 
value of the work. 

The plates, indeed, form a large part of the volume; for 
though it has but 128 pages, it is stilla thick volume. It is, 
moreover, a very handsome work mechanically, rarely equaled 
by American books. The publishers are E. & F. N. Spon, Lon- 
don, who, we are glad to learn, have recently established a 
branch house at No. 446 Broome street, New York, where all 





and now commands the services of a Very large number 
of men of rare ability and power; yet, being compara- | 
tively a new business, it is conducted with very little | 
uniformity, with great variations in principles as well as | 
details, and it is with great difficulty that any understand- | 
ing of any one system can be had without serving for a 
time on a line where that particular system is practiced. 
One of the chief difficulties is a lack of a literature of | 
transportation. Often a manager of rare skill and wide | 
reputation is hardly able himself to reduce his system to | 
a definite form, and discussions of different systems are | 
hardly known. Each man goes to work singly and alone | 
to provide for emergencies as they arise and remedy | 
difficulties and abuses as best- he can, profiting by his | 
personal experience, but very little by that of his hun- 
dreds of fellow-mapagers, many of whom, probably, 
have been over the same ground, met the same difficulties | 





their publications may be obtained. Messrs. Spon are adapt- 
ing their publications, many of which are of great value, to 
American customs and ideas of convenience, by issuing them 
with the leaves cut (aiding materially in references and look- 
ing up pages) and by stitching muslin bound books strongly 
and firmly. 

To return to Mr. Spooner’s book. Our description of its 
contents will indicate very well what it is. Many of these 
papers we have published wholly or in part, and almost all the 
positions taken in them we have discussed. Our position on 
the question is not doubtful. Mr. Spooner favors the extremely 
narrow gauge, recommending lines with a gauge of 2ft. 6in. 
as ‘‘ ample for all purposes.” The Engineer, it will be remem- 
bered, favored a gauge of 2ft. 9in. for the Indian system ; 
Mr. Fairlie has adopted 3 feet as the “Fairlie gauge,” and 
Engineering urged 8ft. Gin, as the best for India, which also 
is the gauge adopted in Norway and advocated by Mr. Carl 
Pihl. However, Mr. Spooner’s book contains nearly all the ar- 
guments in favor of a reduction of gauge, and will be interest- 


ing and useful to all who wish to understand this side of this 
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remarkable controversy. The pricc is $4.50. . 





The People’s Monthly.—The January number of this journal 
—which is an illustrated paper, published at Pittsburgh, ad- 
dressed particularly to working people, and taking decided 
ground in support of the doctrine of protection—has a very 
well-engraved full-page portrait of that remarkable railroad 
man, Col. Thomas Alexander Scott, from which it appears 
that Colonel Scott is a man of fine presence and a genial face. 
The portrait is accompanied by a biography, and both, doubt- 
less, can be had with the number of the monthly by sending 
the price, fifteen cents, to the publisher, Charles McKnight, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Shicago Railroad Blews. 
Chicago & Paducah, 


The Fairbury, Pontiac & Northwestern and the Bloom- 
ington & Ohio railroad companies, of Illinois, have agreed 
to consolidate, and will be known hereafter under the 
name of the “ Chicago & Paducah Railway Company.” 
The road is to be completed from Streator to Effingham 
by the ist of January, 1873. 

Michigan Central. 

It was stated last week that Mr. Joy, the President of 
the Michigan Central Railroad, had determined to remove 
to Detroit the offices of the General Freight Agent. That 
was the intention at that time, but since that time a con- 
ference of the President, General Superintendent and 
some other officers has resulted in the decision that the 
offices shall remain in Chicago, as they at present are. 
The large interests of the company in the State of Michi- 
gan will cause the creation of a department at Detroit to 
manage it exclusively. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

The impression that began to prevail to a considerable 
extent a few weeks ago that the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company would erect a passenger 
depot in the West Division has died away, and, without 
any special reason, perhaps, it is now geverally believed 
that the three great roads that have for so "many years 
landed their passengers at the foot of Lake street will 
shortly erect a mammoth passenger depot between 
Monroe and Randolph streets. 

If this is done the two tracks at present along the lake 
shore will give place to some four or five, as two tracks 
are not sufficient to accommodate the business. The 
Burlington & Quincy Company, a» was stated in the 
GAZETTE last week, has made a proposition to sink its 
track from the South Branch to the lake, and toconstruct 
viaducts over them at each of the main thoroughfares in 
the South Division. It has also made a proposition to 
close several of the streets crossing its track in the West 
Division, and to construct viaducts over the track at all 
streets crossing the same, clear out to the western 
city limits. The proposition substantially is to 
construct a viaduct at Jefferson street, Center avenue, 
Reuben street and Western avenue (there is one already 
at Halsted street), and to close up the intervening 
streets. In other words, it is to construct viaducts over 
all the streets that cross the river, and to close up the 
other streets. As the line of railroad runs within from 
two to four or five streets of the river, and that space is 
largely occupied with the lumber business, the scheme 
appears bighly practicable, and is likely to be adopted 
by the Common Council. 

If this plan should be carried out it will enable the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Company to run its 
trains through the city with less detention and with far 
more safety to the people traveling the strects—indeed, 
with very great rapidity and safety. 

Should this plan be adopted, which, of course, is de- 
pendent upon the location of the depot on the lake 
shore, the company will change slightly the curve lead- 
ing to the lake-front tracks, and will construct tor its 
own use at least two additional tracks on the lake shore. 

Track-laying has been commenced on the extension of 
the second track, now completed from Chicago to Hins- 
dale, from Hinsdale to Aurora, There are too many 
trains for one track, as there are now in operation sub- 
stantially five lines beyond Aurora, whose traffic is car- 
ried over the one line from Aurora to Chicago. These 
lines are: from Aurora to Turner Junction, 13 miles; 
Aurora to Geneva, 114 miles; Aurora to Forreston, 84 
miles; main line beyond Aurora to Burlington, Quincy, 
Clinton, New Boston, Rushville, etc.; Aurora to Streator, 
60 miles. Besides the through eastern business of hun- 
dreds of miles of railroad west of the Mississippi come 
into Chicago over the main line, and will soon over the 
Aurora & Forreston line (the Chicago & lowa Railroad). 


The Van Buren Street Depot. 

The engineers of the Rock Island & Pacific and the 
Michigan Southern railroad companies are busily en- 
gaged in drawing plans and specifications for the new 
passenger depot in this city. The depot is to be con- 
structed on the old foundation, and almost exactly as it 
was before, except that the roof is to be entirely of iron 
and fire proof, and the Mansard portion is to be rejected 
and the brick walls to come up to the roof. The offices 
will be on the north end of the building, as they were in 
the old structure. Work will be commenced early in the 
spring, and the building is to be completed before next 
winter. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

The Kansas Branch of the Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad is rapidly becoming an important feeder for the 
main line. Arrangements have been perfect-d at last 
whereby this new road will be apt to get its full share of 
business for 1872. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 


This company a short time since ordered the construc- 
tion of 125 new first-class engines and 2,500 cars. About 








30 of the new engines are already received and a large 











number of the cars have been constructed and are now in 
use. This company, as a consequence, are prepared for 
the immense business that now seeks the line, and are 
preparing, with wise forethought, for the large increase 
of business that is destined to seek an outlet over this 
ine. 

A few days since the time-tables for the freight trains 
were so changed as to lengthen a very little the running 
time, so as to meet the usual obstructions from snows 
and storms that are to be expected for the next two months. 
The change scarcely at all increases the aggregate time 
for eact turoug, train, and is simply to enable trains to 
carry out their scheduie time-tables with more certainty 
and regularity. 

This road will reopen and resume its lake shore line 
between Cleveland and Toledo next month, thus giving 
the road the benefit of a double track between tnose two 
points, and will leave only 80 miles of single track be- 
tween Chicago and Buffalo. 


Chicago & Alton. 

The Chicago & Alton Company has just ordered 30 new 
engines and 800 new cars for the equipment of its new 
lines, and the accommodation of the increased business 
on the old lines. 

The company has also ordered laid this season 30 miles 
of steel rails, wuich with the 25 miles laid last year will 
make 55 miles of steel track, all of which is laid at the 
Chicago end of the road. The businessof the road is 
first-rate, as will be seen from the following statement of 
earnings for the second week of January: 1872, $106,- 
025.02 ; 1871, $88,109.72; increase, $17,915.39, or 204 per 
cent. 

A new and very fine locomotive, No. 110, has just been 
turned out at the company’s shops in Bloomington, con- 
structed from the designs and under the direction of the 
Master Mechanic, Mr. J. A. Jackman. Its cust is re- 
ported as about $11,000. 

The Mississippi, which for some time has been closed 
at Louisiana, is again open. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago. 

The Pittsburgh & Fort Wayne railroad, as well as the 
other roads which have connections with the Michigan 
lumber district, is bringing into the city large quanticies 
of lumber. Last week this company alone brought 
1,400,000 feet ot lumber into the city ; aud at the present 
time it is landing in Chicago avout 20 car-loads of brick 
each day. 


General Ticket Agents’ Meeting. 

A meeting of tne general ticket agents of roads ter- 
minating in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, &c., was 
held at the Sherman House on the 11th inst. for the pur- 
pose of discussing any matters affecting the joint interest 
of the various companies, at which the following gentle- 
men were present: Messrs. Charlton, Chandler, Car- 
penter, Ford, Groat, Hayden, Johnson, Keim, Pierson, 
Parsons, Powell, St. Jonn, Stanwood, Sargent aud 
Touzalin. 

The meeting was organiz d by appointing Mr. St. 
John chairman and Mr. Powell secretary: 

The agreement originated by the Cuicago members 
relative to restricting all the various reductions in pas- 
senger fares, that are continually asked fur, was .Jakeu 
up and received the sanction and signatures of several 
of the persons present, while those wuo did not sign it 
looked upon it favorably ; and it was resolved that the 
secretary should publish the agreement, and send to each 
person desiring tue same the number of copies he migut 
wish. 


Mr. Pierson offered the following, which was adopted: 

Whereas, There is a discrimination in rates between points 
south of Baltimore and points west of St. Louis, as between the 
ines via St. Louis and Quincy ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Baltimore and Chattanooga lines be re- 
quested to make the rates from south of Baltimore to common 
points west of St. Louis and Quincy the same by all lines, and 
to make such rates in accordance with the spirit of the Phila- 
delphia resolution regarding emigrant rates from interior 
points. 

The matter of commissions between Chicayo and Kan- 
sas City, as wellas Quincy, Hannibal and St. Louis and 
Kansas City was taken up and a schedule of rates agreed 
upon by the lines in interest, which was ordered printed 
by the Secretary. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at the Southern 
Hotel, St. Louis, on Wednesday, the 14:h of February, 
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| tions outside of such county, and the rates shall be sixty 
| percent. of the regular rate for the round trip. 

Fifth. That the practice of allowing the department 
clerks at Washington to be carried to and trom their 
homes at-reduced rates is not sound in principle, and 
ae will in future decline to make any 1eduction in their 

favor. 

Sizth. That for theatrical or concert troupes, base ball 
clubs, etc., etc., no reduction will be made in fares, no 
free passes will be given to business or advertising agents. 
If asked for, two hundred pounds of baggage will be car- 


is checked, provided, however, that the troupe or party is 
composed of ten or more persons. 
Seventh. For the State fairs of the several States in 


may be made if deemed desirable by any company. All 
of which was duly adopted and signed, subject to the ap- 
proval of our general superintendents. 
Approved : 
Joun C. Gautt, General Superintendent Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway. 
HueH Rimp.e, General Superintendent Chicago, 
Rock Island & ‘Pacific Railroad. 
Rozsert Harris, General Superintendent Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. : 
A. MircHeLL, General Superintendent Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. 
H. P. Stanwoop, General Ticket Agent Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway. 
E. St. Jonn, General Ticket Agent Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad. 
SaM.L. PowEuL, General Ticket Agent . Uhicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
W. P. Jonson, General Passenger Agent Illinois 
Central Railroad. 
We tully approve and concur in the foregoing: 
J.C. McMu.ur, General Superintendent Chicago 
& Alton Railroad. 
W. R. Arraor, General Superintendent North Mis- 
souri Railroad. 
A. A. TatMapGE, General Superintendent Missouri 
Pacific and Atlantic & Pacific railroads. 
Gro. H. NEtrLetToN, General Superintendent Han- 
nibal & St. Joseph Railroad. 
S. S. MERRILL, General Manager Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. 
C. E. Perkins, General Superintendent Burlington 
& Missouri River Railroad. 
J. CHARLTON, General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
F.. CHANDLER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
North Missouri Railroad. 
E. A. Forp, General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
Missouri Pacific and Atlantic & Pacific railroaus. 
P. B. Groat, General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad. 
A. V. H. CarPENTER, General Passenger and Ticket 
| Agent Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
A. E. Touzauin, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent Burlington & Missouri River Railroad. 


Chicago & Northwestern. 

There was last summer a proposal that the Menomo- 
|nee Extension should be continued trom Menomonee, 
not northeastward alongthe bay shore to tue southern 
| terminus of the Peninsula Division at Escanaba, but 
nearly due north from Escanaba toward Lake Superior 
at a considerable distance west of Marquette. This 
route, it was claimed, would make accessible new and 
| valuable iron mines, whose entire shipments would be 
| commanded by this line. The provisions of the land 
grant, however, require that the road should be con- 
structed along the bay shore. Lately a bill has been in- 
troduced into Congress authorizing the company to 
cbange its route. 








Report of the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad Company. 








The following figures are from the report of this com- 
| pany to the State Engineer and Surveyor for the year 
| ending September 30, 1871: 


ried free for each ticket shown at the time the baggage | 


which our respective lines are located, a reduction of | 
forty per cent. from the regular rate, for the round trip, | 


[Jan. 27, 1872 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





| 
| 





—At the recent annual meeting of the St. Louis, Mount 
Carmel & New Albany Railroad Company—which is the 
corporation constructing the Illineis section of the Louis- 
ville, New Albany & St. Loais Air Line Railroad—the 
following were chosen direetors for the ensuing year: 
Robert Bell, A. C. Edgar, E. B. Green, of Mount Carmel, 
lll.; George Harris, Albion, Ill. ; W. H. Robinson, Fair- 
field, Ill.; Thomas 8. Casey, Mount Vernon, Ill.; Augus- 
tus Bredley, New Albany, Ind. This board chose 
Robert Bell, President; W. H. Robinson, Vice-Presi- 
dent; W. W. McDonnell, Secretary; A. C. Edgar, 
Treasurer; E. B. Green, Attorney; W. L. Brigden, Chief 
Engineer. Messrs.. Bell and Bradley are directors also in 
the Indiana corporation. j 


—The Clarion County Railroad Company, of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 8th inst. chose the following directors: 
William Phillips, William M. Lyon, Daniel McClay, W. 
W. Barr, E. E. Lyon, B. M. Means, Dr. William Reich- 
ard and Colonel J. P. Lyon. Colonel J. P. Lyon was 
| chosen President, and Captain D. E. Lyon Secretary and 
| Treasurer. 


—The Arkansas & Texas Railroad Company on the 
15th inst. elected the following directors: John Overton, 
Jr., Wm. B. Greenlaw, Sam Tate, H. L. Brinkley, B. D. 
Williams, John L. Clayton, W. P. Grace, M. L, Bell, J. 
T. Elliott and A. McDonald. 


—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
| Lafayette, Bloomington & Mississippi Railway Company 
| held in Bloomington, Ill., January 16, the site | were 
| elected directors for the ensuing year: Azariah Boody, 
Alex. M. White, Abraham B. Baylis, Isaac H. Knox, 
New York; James Spears, Lafayette, Ind,; Jobn N. 
Drummond, A. Anderson, Toledo, Ohio; C, M. Smith, 
Springfield, lll.; A. Gridley, Jonathan H. Cheney, Owen 
T. Reeves, Bloomington, Ill.; Wm. H. Pells, Paxton, 
Ill. Messrs. Gridley, Cheney, Reeves and Peils were 
members of the old board. The others are all directors 
of the Toledo, Wabash & Western. 


—The following officers and directors were chosen by 
the Topeka, Fort Scott & Memphis Railroad Compan 
at a meeting about the first of the year: Directors, H. T. 
| Wilson, T. L. Wilson, B. F. Hepler, of Fort Scott ; 
| Messrs. Knowles, Roach, Highby and Britton, of Maple- 
ton; Col. Niccols, of Garnett; P. P. Elder, of Ottawa; 
and Col. Holliday, Jacob Smith and Dr. Crane, of To- 
peka. The officers are: President, H. T. Wilson; Vice- 
President, T. L. Wilson; Secretary, B. F. Hep-er; 
Treasurer, George A. Crawford. 

—The annual meeting for the electicn of directors of 
Wells, Fargo & Co. will be held at the office, No. 84 
Broadway, New York, February 5. Transfer books were 
closed on the 25th inst., and will be reopened at 10 a. m. 
February 12. 


| —The annual meeting of the Connecticut River Rail- 
| road Company was held in Springfield, Mass., January 
| 17, and the old officers chosen, as follows : President, 
| Daniel L. Harris, of Springfield ; Directors, D. L. Harris 
| and Chester W. Chapin, of Springfield ; Ignatius Sar- 
| gent, I. M. Spelman and E. A. Dana, of Boston ; Gov. 
W. B. Washburn, of Greenfield ; 8. M. Waite, of Brattle- 
boro; Oscar Edwards, of Northampton; and Roland 
| Mather, of Hartford ; Clerk and Treusurer, Seth Hunt, 
| of Northampton. 


—Col. E. D. Frost, the General Superintendent of the 
Southern Railroad Association’s line from New Orleans 
north to Jackson, Tenn., is to have his headquarters 
| hereafter at Canton, Miss. 











—Charles A. Tinker, Manager of the Western Union 
telegraph office at Washington, D. C., for several years, 
is appointed Train Dispatcher of the Vermont Central 
Railroad at St. Albans. 

—At the annual meeting of the Hartford & New Ha- 
ven Railroad Company in Hartford, Jan. 17, the old 
board of directors—William P. Burrall, Julian Catlin, 
Henry C. Robinson, Charles M. Pond and D. G. Howe, 
of Hartford; Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York; Ezra 
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tor them has not resulted in a corresponding benefit to pert) ccs igihied 000 a 7,258,741 7 | John Newell, President Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
our respective companies, while, in many ot them, we do i in Rigas 8 17| pany; J. H. Devereux, General Manager Lake Shore & 
have no doubt that a loss has been the result. : Employes killed........2......... 25 29 | Michigan Southern Railway Company; J. M. Walker, 
Third. Tuat no reduction will be made for gatherings Pa —_-! see wesescceees = rs President Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
of Free Masons, Odd Fellows, Gvod Templars or teacu- | ~ qo injured 61 g4| pany; J. N. McCullough, General Manager Pittsburgh, 
ers, our reasons for so doing being of like character with | Total killed 7 121 | Fort Wayne & Chicago a vag Company; H. E. Sar- 
those for theological gatheriogs. do injured................2++ 87 78 | ichigan Central Railroad 


ent, General Superintendent 
Somnpan + P. A. Hail, Assistant General Superintendent 
| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Company; John 
C. Gault, General Superintendent Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railway Company; P. R. Chandler, Director Chicago 
| & Alton Railroad Company. The officers are: P. R. 


Fourth. That no reduction will be made for county or 
town fairs generally, but it is left optional with each com- 
pany to make a reduction for such of them asin their 
judgment may be deemed conegeery! by provided that it shall 
not extend beyond the confines of the county, ora few sta- 


* As compared with last year, there isan increase of $164,030.35 
in the item of superstructure, yey | iron; of $125,011.10 in, 
buildings, machine-shops and fixtures; of $128,945.36 in land, land- 
damages and fences ; and of $222,213.50 in locomotives and fixtures. 
These are the only changes of importance in the several items which 
make up the cost of the road and equipment. 
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Chandler, President; F. H. Winston, Secretary; John B. 
Sherman, General Superintendent. 

—Atthe annual meeting of the Northwestern Union 
Packet Company in Dubuque, Iowa, on the 16th inst., 
the following persons were chosen directors: W. H. 
Davidson, Perry H. Smith, Wm. Rhodes, Ben H. Camp- 
bell, P. 8. Davidson, A. McPike and Jehn Shethar, the 
latter a new name in the list. Wm. F. Davidson was 
elected President; Wm. Rhodes, Secretary, and P. 8. 
Davidson, Superintendent. 


—By General Order No. 13, Mr. Cassatt, General Man- 
agerof the Pennsylvania Railroad, made the following 
announcement: 

‘* Walter Freeman has been appointed General Freight 
Agent of the United Railroads of New Jersey Division. 
He will exercise on that division all the authority con- 
ferred by the organization on the General Freight Agent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and will report to and 
carry out the instructions of the General Freight Agent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. In addition to these du- 
ties he will continue to act as agent at Walnut street 
wharf freight station, Philadelphia.” 

Commenting on this appointment the Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer says: “ Mr. Freeman was appointed to the agency 
of the Camden & Amboy Railroad Company in 1854, and 
General Freight Agent ot the United Companies: in 1867. 
His management of this department of the business has 
been such as to greatly advance the interests of the roads 
and to give thorough satisfaction to the public, and his 
familiarity with its routine renders his reappointment a 
wise measure.” 


—Colonel Cornelius Ennis, late Comptroller of the 
Houston & Texas Central Railroad, has been made 
Superintendent in the place of W. H. Dole, removed. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





—The receipts of the Great Western Railway of 
Canada for the week ending December 29 were : 1871, 
£19,799; 1870, £13,309; increase, £6,490, or 484 per cent. 

—The total tonnage of freights shipped through the St. 
Mary’s Canal in 1871 was 752,100 tons, which was-greater 
by 55,275 tons than in 1870. 

—The receipts of the Grand Trunk Railway for the 
week ending December 30 were: 1871, £34,700; 1870, 
£26,500; increase, £8,200, or 31 per cent. 

—The stock-yards at Fort Wayne comprise twenty 
acres. During the year 1871, 870 car loads of cattle, 600 
car loads of hogs, 808 car loads of sheep and 121 car 
loads of horses were transferred from the Toledo to the 
Pittsburgh road. The total number of head of stock 
reached 94,253 during this period. 

—The following reports ot earnings have been made 
for the first week of January: 


1872. 1871. Increase. 

Toledo, Wabash & Western..... $85,251 40 $72,520 32 12.761 08 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain...... 43,410 00 31.437 25 11,972 75 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute. 32,394 Ov 30,241 00 2,113 00 
Decrease. 

Pacific of Missouri.............. 52,888 00 55,947 00, =3,0.9 00 


This is an increase of 17} per cent. for the Toledo, 
Wabash & Western, 38 per cent. for the St. Louis and 
Iron Mountain (whose traffic has been greatly increased 
by the closing of the Mississippi below St. Louis), and 7 
per cent. for the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute; and a 
decrease of 54 per cent. for the | acific of Missouri. 

For the secund week of January we have the following 
reports: 


Per- 
1872. 1871. Increase. centage. 
Toledo, Wabash & Western.......$98,735 $82,479 $16,255 19.3 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.279,758 247.231 32,527 13.16 
Miiwaukee & St. Paul....... ... 111,400 91,739 19,661 21.4 
THE SCRAP HEAP. 





The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

General B. F. Butler has introduced into Congress a 
bill incorporating “ The Grand International Division’ of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers.” This is the 
central organization of the “ Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers,’ which has been in existence many years, has 
branches on almost every railroad in the United States, 
several thousand members, and, withal, an excellent 
reputation. The headquarters are in Cleveland, where a 
monthly journal is published in th: interests of the 
Brotherhood. 


Prizes to Locomotive Runners. 

The Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston Railroad 
Company, alter hearing of the efforis of the employees 
to obtain a library, announced that $850 will be dis- 
tributed this year as priz2s to men ruuning the engines, as 
follows : 

1st. General efficiency and best care of engine. 

2d. Lowest cost for repairs per mile run. 

3d. Best performance per ton of coal, and pint of oil. 

4th. Least stock killed. 

The prizes to consist of such property or lots of the 
company as the winner may select from any owned by the 
company. . 

Housatonic Bridge. 

An exchange says that the new iron bridge across the 
Housatonic, built by the New York & New Haven Rait- 
road Company, was completed and satisfactorily tested 
on Tuesday, January 9. It is a truss bridge, 1,091 feet 
long, divided into five spans, averaging 177 feet each, and 
a draw ot 206 feet, and was patented and built by L. C. 
Lathrop, of Trenton, N. J. The total cost, including 
the alteration of the rvad grades, is a little over $300,000. 


Canada Air Line Bridges. - 
A telegram from St. Thomas, Ont., dated January 10, 


8: 

“te The air line bridge over Kettle Creek, at this town, 
800 feet long and 75 feet high, was completed to-day. 
Tue structure consists of four spans of Howe truss, 400 
feet, and 392 feet of trestle work, liying 600,000 feet of 
timber, and costing about $30,000. It is built in the most 
substantial style. phe bridge over Big Creek, at Fred- 


\ brilliant luxuries afforded in the residences of 


ericksburg, will be completed ina month. It has nine 
spans of Howe truss, 919 feet, and 200 feet trestle work, 
86 feet high, consuming over 800,000 feet of timber, and 
costing about $45,000. 

Palace. 


The Grand Duke’s Traveli 
The Hamilton (Ont.) Hvening Times gives the following 
description of the train which was made up to convey 
the Grand Duke Alexis from Toronto to Niagara, Buffalo, 
Chicago, etc. : ; 

“Mr. George M. Gray, agent, who was in charge of 
this train of magnificent Pullman cars, was aflable and 
courteous in his attentions to the party viewing them. 
Mr. Gray explained that the train is made up of the Adi- 
rondac, parlor; the Adelphi and Manistee, two sleep- 
ing; the Gem, a commissary, and baggage cars. Withal 
the train is one of unqualified magnificence and elegance. 
The Adirondac is a most finished parior on wheels. It is 
resplendent with carving in rich walnut, with 
silver mountings; with mirrors, lounges, sofas, 
chairs, and all conveniences; beautiful carpets, ex- 
quisite designs in ornament and durability. The sleeping 
cars are equally rich and splendid,and afforded the balmiest 
comforts imaginable. The commissary car is a running 
hotel, and is provided with cozy recesses where parties 
may dine in the finest epicurean style. In one end of the 
car there is a fine Jarge cooking range and kitchens, on 
the latest approved plan. There were stored away hun- 
dreds of partridges, prairie chicken, game of all sorts, 
and every speci:s of delicate and rich food, suitable for 
any palate. All the cars are a with mineral sperm 
oil, which is superior to gas. e splendor of these four 
cars is inconceivable to any one not accustomed to the 
the 
wealthiest, or who has not seen them. They cost more 
than $100,000 to build them. The Pullman Palace Car 
Company have attended the Prince wherever he has 
gone ; and when he went to Washington he said he was 
quite unprepared to meet anywhere the luxuriance and 
splendor which he had enjoyed in these cars.” 

Although sufficiently splendid for a Grand Duke or 
other dignitary, these cars are not exceptionally magnifi- 
cent, but only specimens of the new cars which the Pull- 
man Company is running daily for tue accommodation 
of all travelers. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 

On the 16th inst. this company’s round-house at Toledo 
with six locomotives was destroyed by fire, causing a loss 
estimated at $100,000. 

Erie Railway. 

On the 22d inst. a bill was proposed in the New Jersey 
Assembly repealing the law exempting the property of 
the Erie Railway io Jersey City from taxation, and sub- 
jecting it to the same rate of taxation as all other real 
and personal property in that city. The friends of Erie 
claim that the second section of the bill, which subjects 
all the real and personal property of the company to tax- 
gs too sweeping, and will in consequence defeat 
the bill. 

Petitions are circulating asking the New York Legisla- 
ture to repeal the classification act, by which the terms 
of the directors a few years ago were extended from one 
to four years. Butas the repeal of this act would still 
leave the present directors in power for some years to 
come, an act is asked for which will provide for the elec- 
tion of an entirely new board in June or July next. It 
would seem questionable if the Legislature has the power 
to shorten the terms of corporation officers who have been 
legally elected by stockholders, but certainly no more so 
than that they should lengthen the terms of such officers 
without consulting the stockholders ; and this is just 
what was done by the passage of ‘the classification act. 
Peoria & Springfield. 

The Common Council of Springfield has granted to 
this road (yet to be constructed) the right of way into the 
city. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana. . 

The telegraph reports from Fort Wayne that at a re- 
cent meeting of the Board of Directors of the Continental 
Improvement Company (the lessees of this road) it was 
ordered that bonds to the amount of $1,200,000 be issued 
for fully equipping the Grand Rapids & Indiana Rail- 
road. As’tue first installment of the new rolling stock, 
it was ordered that 500 freight cars, ten locomotives, and 
some passenger cars be built at once. 


Rio Grande Railroad. 

It is reported that this railroad is nearly comoleted from 
Point Isabel, Texas, at the mouth of the Rio Grande, up 
that stream to Brownsville, 25 miles. This is the 
southernmost part of the United States, the line of the 
ro:d being very nearly on the 24th parallel, and so only 
about 30 miles north of the Tropic Zone. 


Southern Railway Security Company. 

It is said that this company, by the :ecent lease of the 
Memphis & Charleston Railroad, bas control of a line 
from Baltimore to Memphis, with the exception of the 
distance from Lynchburg to Bristol, 204 miles, which 
General Mahone seems to hold stubbornly tor his own 
line to Nor.olk. But it seems more probable that the 
company’s line is from Baltimore to Danville, via Rich- 
mond. It is said to control the Baltimore & Potomac, 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, the East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia & Georgia and the Memphis & Charles- 
ton, besides sundry North Carolina railroads. The con- 
nection between Danville and Bristol is to be made by 
the construction of the section of the proposed Norfolk & 
Great Western Railroad betwien these places; and this 
has been put under contract and will be completed, it is 
understood, unless General Mahone can be mude to 
‘listen to reason.” Besides it has, or can at any time 
have, control of several other Southern railroads, and is 
likely to get more, 


Union Pacific. 





This company advertises that it will sell at auction at 


its storehouse in Omaha, on March 1, a oo stock of 
railroad supplies, contractors’ supplies, machinery used 
in the construction of the Omaba Bridge, unclaimed bag- 
gage, freight, etc., including a number of steam engines, 
derricks, tools of various kinds, etc. 

There is apparently a struggle to secure a majority of 
the stock of this company for the purpose of controlling 
the approaching election next March, and in consequence 
prices of stock have greatly advanced, though the :ecent 
obstructions by snow have had a tendency to unduly de- 
preciate the value of the property in the eyes of most of 
those who deal in shares. The Western Union Tele- 

ph and the Pacific Mail companies are said to be work- 
ing against the present directors. 


| Oregon Central. 

A correspondent writing from Portland, Oregon, in- 
forms us that on this line (commonly known in Oregon 
as the West Side Railroad, as its course is west of the 
Willamette River, while the Oregon & California is east 
of it) the track is laid for 20 miles, to the new town of 
Cornelius, and a preliminary survey has been made for 
an extension 100 miles further south to a junction with 
the Oregon & Calitornia Railroad at a point to be called 
Junction City, and through an ex ingly fertile and 
quite populous country. ' 
| Oregon & Oalifornia. 
| The track is down to Cresswell, 135 miles south of 
| Portland, the grading ready to Ouk'and, 45 mikes furiber, 

and ae parties are working this winter to find the 
| most eligible location tor the further extevsion toward 
| the Calilornia line. 


| Arkansas & Texas. 

This company proposes to construct a railroad from 
Pine Bluffs, Ark., southwestward through Camden. 
ay, mete are surveying the route.. Col. B. D. Williams 
is General Agent. 


European & North American. 

The sheriff of Houlton County, Maine, under direction 
of the State Land Agent, has seized a considerable 
amount of property belonging to persons who were cut- 
ting lumber under permits cf this company on lands 
which the State claims. 


Hartford & New Haven. 


At the annual meeting on the 17th inst. the company 
vokd to accept the act of the Connecticut Legislature 
aod the consolidation of their road with the New 

ork & New Haven. 

The gross earnings of this road in the twelve months 
ending with November were $2,012,279; the expendi- 
tures, including running expenses, repair of bridges, new 
equipments, interest and taxes, were $1, 393,066; making 
the net earnings $619.213. The gross earnings exceeded 
by $7,000 per month the average monthly earnings of the 
previous fifteen months. The passenger trains ran 371,- 
739 miles, the freights 269,038, and all other trains 103,- 
371 ; total distance run, 744,143 miles. 

White Mountains Railroad. 

The Mount Washington Branch of this railroad is now 
completed from the “ Wing Road” up the Ammonoosuc 
to the center of the town of Bethlehem, and a passenger 
train runs regularly. It is intended to push this bianch 
through to the foot of Mount Washington to connect 
with the railroad to the summit. 


Framingham & Lowell. 

The Boston, Fitchburg & Clinton Railroad Company 
has leased the Framingham & Lowell road for 20 years, 
egrecing to pay the stockholders of the latter 30 per cent. 
of the gross receipts of the road. The road will immedi- 
ately be put into a condition to accommodate a fast in- 
creasing threugh business between Lowell, Providence 
and New York. 


Massachusetts Central. 

Concerning the prospects of the Massachusetts Central 
Railroad, the Boston Advertiser says: ‘‘The company as 
yet make no definite plans for anything more extended 
than the 100 miles between Boston and Northampton. 
But it is e wy to see that the probabilities are unlimited 
for extension and connections. From Belchertown to 
Westfield, through Holyoke, a road will soon be built to 
connect with the New Haven & Northampton, forming 
avery direct route to New York. This ronte will be 
about the same in respect to length as by Springfield. 
From Northampton the road will undoubtedly be con- 
tinued to the Hoosac Tunvel. In fact the company have 
the alternative of two rvoads. A charter already exists 
for one to North Adams, over the mountains, and thence 
by the Williamstown & Hancock to the State line and 
optionally to Albany. If the Mas-achusetts Central de 
cide io consolidate with the mountain road they are in- 
surcd State aid to the extent of $1,000,000. Either by 
this extension or by connection with the Troy & Green- 
field road, the Massuclhusetts Central becomes one of the 
country’s grat trunk lines, opening into Boston the 
travel and freight of the West. The road is all under 
contract. Mr. Munson has sublet the greater portion «of 
it, and work was begun some three weeks since in Rut- 
land and Hudson. ‘The contractors are bound to finis : 
their sections by the Ist of November, 1873. The sub- 
contracts have been made with the understanding that 
grading be completed by the 1st of September next.” 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia. 

This road, whose track is now completed to a point 
four miles south of Arca''e, is to be comple ed to Olean, 
| a junction with the Erie Railway, by the 1st of April, and 
| to Emporium, Pa., 117 miles trom Buffalo, by December. 


| Clarion County. 
| This company int nds to commence the construction 
| of a narrow-gauge railroad early next spring from Law- 
| sonham (on the Bennett's Branch Extension of the Alle- 
gheny Valley Railroad) to Sligo, and eventually to 
larion. 
Mobile & Alabama Grand Trunk. 
Tiains are now running on this railroad from Mobile 

as far north as Mount Vernon, Washington County, 

i about 50 miles, 
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Smyrna & Delaware Bay. 

Mr. Ambrose Pierson, the Chief Engineer of this road, 
is to make a survey for a line from Clayton, on the Dela- 
ware Railroad 37 miles south of Wilmington, westward 
to a junction with the Kent County Railroad at Massey’s, 
about 12 miles. The Kent County road is to be extended 
to deep-water opposite Baltimore, when it, the proposed 
line, and the Smyrna & Delaware Bay road will complete 
a short railroad line from the Chesapeake to the Dela- 
ware Bay. 


Houston & G@ r Northern. 

This railroad was to be opened this week to Dodge, 72 
miles north of Houston. : The company has commenced 
the construction of a branch from Phelps (about 40 miles 
north of Houston) northwest, nine miles, to Huntsville, 
the county-seat of Walker County, where the Texas 
State prison is located, Huntsville paying the cost. It is 
to be completed in April. Shepherd, Mitchell & Henry 
are the contractors, 

The land-grant dispute has been settled in favor of the 
company, and this, probably, insures the extension of the 
road. 


Little Rock & Fort Smith. 
A recent issue of a Little Rock paper says : 


‘“We were shown a dispatch yesterday from Mr. 
Josiah Caldwell, from Boston, to Charles G. Scott, Esq., 
President of the Little Rock & Fort Smith Ra:lroad, 
stating that the consolidation of the Memphis & Charles- 
ton, Memphis & Little Rock and Little Rock & Fort 
Smith railroads, and their lease to Mr. Tom Scott, is 
about perfected. Under this Mr. Caldwell states that a 
new way is provided for the payment of the debts owing 
by the Fort Smith road in Arkansas. Mr. Caldwell 
states that he will leave for Arkansas about the 20th, 
but before leaving will deposjs the money re- 
quired for the payment of the debts. He says 
tuis consolidation puts the success of the Fort 
Smith road beyond question. If we  under- 
stand properly the results of this consolidation under 
Mr. Scott, the Memphis & Charleston is to be put in first- 
class order, the Memphis & Little Rock in good condition 
by that company, and the Little Rock & Fort Smith com-: 
pleted by the Fort Smith Company, and the three, under 
Mr. Tom Scott, will then build the road from Fort Smith 
to Fort Gibson, connecting with the Atlantic. & Pacific, 
thereby making the most direct line to the Pacific from 
New York. When thisis done, it will be one of the 
grandest eras in the history of Arkansas—thereby secur- 
ing all the winter travel, at least, to and from the Pacific, 
by way of Little Rock. Should Mr. Caldwell succeed in 
carrying out all he says, he will deserve well of the 
people.” 

United Railroads of New Jersey. 

The telegraph department of the United Railroads of 

New Jersey has been moved from Bordentown to Treaton. 


The movements of all the trains are now regulated from 
the Trenton office. 


Savannah & Memphis. 

We have received a map showing the route of this 
railroad through Alabama. It extends from Opelika, at 
the junction of the Opelika & Columbus and Montgomery 
& West Point roads northwestward through Tallapoosa, 
Clay, Talladega, Shelby, Jefferson, Walker, Winston, 
Frauklin and Colbert counties to the Tennessee River at 
Florence, near the northwest corner of Georgia and the 
point where the Tennessee River turns northwar ', with a 
branch from Russellville, 20 miles south of Florence, 
northwest to the Tennessee River at Chickasaw, on the 
Mississippi line. The distance from Opelika to Florence 
is 241 miles, and from Russellville to Chickasaw, about 35 
miles. From Opelika northwest 27 miles the road is 
completed, and it is progressing satisfactorily. It will 
cross the Selma, Rome & Dalton Railroad at Talladega, 
the Alabama & Chattanooga at Elyton, the Alabama 
South & North near the same point, and the Memphis & 
Charleston at Tuscumbia, only six miles south of 
Florence. For about 60 milesfrom Opelika the line is 
near a hilly and well-wooded agricultural country, being 
the lower section of the “up country” of Alabama; 
thence the route is through a hilly and sometimes moun- 
tainous district, where there are valuable mines and 
quarries, and especially coal mines, from all which the 
company hopes for a fiae traffic southeastward, where 
there is an extensive cotton district absolutely without 
either coal or lime. 

The chief eastern outlet of this railroad will probably 
be the line from Opelika through Columbus to Macon, 
operated by the Georgia Central, which, too, will give 
connections with all southwestern Georgia. 

The officers of the Savannah & Memphis Company 
are: John McAnerny, Jr., President;, Thos. R. Sharp, 
Superintendent; Samuel E. Holt, Secretary and Treas- 
urer ; Samuel G. Jones, Chief Engineer; 8. Spencer, Res- 
ident. Engineer. 


Baltimore & Potomac. 

A train ran through for the first time on this road from 
Annapolis to Callington, Prince George’s County. The 
track is down on the main line to a point about twelve 
miles below Huntington. 


Natchez & Jackson. 


The company bas awarded the contract for the con- 
straction of the first 11 miles of this road to Morphy, 
Boyle & Co., for, it is reported, the sum of $65,000. 


Savannah, Griffin & North Alabama. 

A Georgia pape: reports that a large force is to go at 
work at once on the extension of this railroad from 
Griffin northwest to Carrollton, 23 miles. 


Elyton, Corinth & Tennessee River. 

This is the title of a company which is talking of con- 
structing a tine from Elyton, Ala., northwest through 
Corinth, Miss., to the Tennessee River at Pittsburgh 
Landing—a route which, for the most part, is almost 
identical with that of the Savannah & Memphis north of 
Elyton, and for the rest but afew miles from it. Judge 
J. F. Arnold, of Rienzi, Mis:., is President. 





Memphis & Raleigh. 

Work is progressing on this narrow-gauge railroad 
from Memphis northeastward. The whole lineis under 
contract, and isto be ready for the iron by the ist of 
April. Raleigh is a village about ten miles from Mem- 
= and but about two miles north of the Memphis & 

ouisville line. 


Houston & Texas Central. 

The grading for the extension from the present 
terminus at Corsicana north to Dallas is to be completed 
by February 1. 


Tennessee Construction and Contracting Company. 

Under this name a company has been incorporated in 
Memphis, Tenn., for the purpose of undertaking the con- 
struction of railroads, tubular, iron, suspension and other 
bridges, docks, wharfs, floating or dry docks, and for the 
contracting for and construction of all kinds of public or 
private improvements. The incorporators are: W. 8. 
Ford, Sam Tate, R. F. Patterson, John J. Wicks, A. P. 
Curry, L. J. DuPre, A. J. Kellar, 8. Saffarrans and H. 8. 
Lee, of Memphis; and J. L. Alcorn, of Mississippi. 
Junction & Breakwater. 

The Dover Delawarean says that Baird & Co., of the 
Baldwin Locemotive Works, have filed a petition of 
bankruptcy against this company, which has a very 
crooked line of railroad from Harrington on the Dela- 
ware Railroad to Lewes on Delaware Bay, 42 miles. It 
is proposed to issue additional stock and sell itto pay off 
the indebtedness of the company, which is controlled by 
Thomas Baumgarten, of Lancaster, Pa., who owns a 
majority of tie stock. Itsentize capital account is only 
$706,000 now, $400,000 of which is a bonded debt guar- 
anteed by the State of Delaware. 

Municipal Aid in Ohio. 

A bill is now pending in the Ohio Legislature author- 
izing counties, townships and municipal corporations to 
construct and operate railroads, on a vote of the electors 
of the county, township or municipality, and with cer- 
tain restrictions and limitations. This bill embodies the 
same principle as the Cincinnati Southern Railroad bill, 
which has been pronounced constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio. The bill simply proposes to allow 
the people of such sections of Ohio as desire it to invest 
a portion of their means in building whatever railroads 
may enable them to secure communication with the rest 
of the world. The measure was defeated by a close vote 
in the House last session. 


Ohio & Kentucky. 


A company with this name filed a certificate of incor 


poration with the Secretary of Stateot Ohio on the 16th | 


inst. 
ter, Fairfield County, to the Ohio ata point opposite 
Maysville, Ky. 

Toledo, Ann Arbor & Northern. 

Prot. 8. H. Douglass, the President of this company, 
invites proposals for the construction of the roai from 
Ann Arbor southwest to the Ohio line. Maps and 
specifications may be seen at the company’s office in 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Fredericksburg & Gordonsville. 

It is reported that the purchasers of this road under 
the foreclosure of the mortgage are organizing a company 
for the completion of the road. 


Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western. 

Circumstances indicate that this company will have 
harmonious relations, or something closer, with the 
Peoria & Rock Island and the Davenport & St. Paul 
roads, which, indeed, can all be worked together quite 
conveniently. All are lines in which the Pennsylvania 
Company or some ot its officers have an interest, paternal 
or otherwise, and they may one day serve to connect its 
great central line, the Pan-handle, with St. Paul, Duluth 
and the Northern Pacific. 


Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
The directors of this company (whose dividends are 
annual only) report as follows of the business of the 





year 1871: 
1870. 1871. 
I IRB ci s'n ccgeescceuseacsccneeosseaeseall $7,421,061 $6,690,695 
Expenses Earens bine Uhedesopeces hese vensesbusoueie 4,653,274 3,857,695 
Net receipts...... bantsat casks eqeuaeeaeee $2,767,787 $2,833,000 
eS 2 SR eae ee ere are 1,323,000 


"G29, 759—$2,052,759 


Leaving to common capital $780,241 

Or on $11,422,878 common stock 6% per cent. No 
dividend will be paid at present on the common stock, as 
the cash means are not in hand, and the policy of further 
stock dividends has been suspended. The earnings per 
mile in 1871 were about $6,572 per mile. 

Northern Pacific Officers. 

An officer of this company writes to us as follows : 

‘** Old Subscriber,’ in your issue of the 6th inst., has 
led you into error in regard to the superintendency ot 
Northern Pacific Railway. 

“*C. T. Hobart, Esq., is Superintendent of the Minne- 
sota Division, which includes all that portion of main 
line from the junction of the Lake Superior & Missis- 
sippi Railroad to the Red River of the North, a distance 
ot 227 miles. Mr. Hobart has proved a very excellent 
officer, tully alive to the interests of the company. 

“The Northern Pacific system now embraces the St. 


Paul & Pacific main line and braneh, which are under |- 


the superintendence of F. R. Delano, Esq., St. Paul, who 
for many years has held the position and is one of the 
most thorough and efficient of railway officers. C. N 
Parker, Esq., is Master Mechanic of these lines; C. D. 
Wiley of the Northern Pacific at Junction, and Mr. 
Cushing Superintendent of Machmery of ail lines owned 
or operated by the Northern Pacific.” 

Burlington & North Pacific. 

A correspondent informs us that he has lately been en- 
gaged on a preliminary survey of a line to be known by 
the above name and intended to serve as an extension of 
the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railway. ‘I'he route sur- 


Its purpose is to construct a railroad from Lancas- | 


veyed is from Burlington, Iowa, northwest y= Wash- 
ington and Grinnell, to Webster City, on the Dubuque 
& Sioux City road, and is 1994 mileslong. It is intended 
eventually to extend it to a junction with the North Pa- 
cific. The line to Webster City is on the dividing ridge 
between the Iowa and Skunk rivers and crosses no 
streams nor even ravines of large size. Subsidies are 
pretty well secured from towns along the line, and where 
they are not the people are actively working to secure 
them, and the prospect is good for the construction of the 
| line as far as Webster City during the current year. 


Appleton & New London. 


One of the engineers of this railroad writes us that 
the company at the beginning of the year had 23 miles 
of track laid, from Manitowoc westward. Work is pro- 
gressing, and by July it is expected that the line will be 
completed to Appleton, 42} miles. There is some pretty 
heavy work on. the west 15 miles. 


St. Louis to Burlington. 

A through passenger train now runs daily between 
| these cities, passing over the Chicago & Alton from St. 
| Louis to a point opposite Louisiana, Mo., thence by the 
| new Quincy, Alton & St. Louis Railroad to Quincy, and 
| thence to Burlington by the Burlington & Quincy Branch 
| of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. The trip 
| up is made in 103 hours and aown in ten hours. It is 
| likely to have considerable patronage as long as the Mis- 
| sissippi River is closed. 


| Jefferson City, Lebanon & Southwestern. 
The first annual report of this company, dated January 
1, 1872, shows that a practicable line for the road has 
been surveyed from the northern terminus at Jefferson 
City, Mo., southward by way of Russellville, Pleasant 
Mount and Tuscumbia to Lebanon, which will be 94 
| miles, on which the cost of road-bed and bridging will 
be, it is believed, not more than $5,500 per mile. About 
| seven miles have been located and put under contract. 
| Cole County has subscribed $150,000, and individuals in 
| that county $13,900 to the company. J. Ed. Belch 1s 
| President and James Harding Chief Engineer. 


| Waverly & Brownsville. - 

General Joseph Shelby, it is reported, has made a con- 
tract to iron the branch of the new Lexington & Sedalia 
Branch ofthe Missouri Pacific, from Brownsville north 
| to the Missouri River at Waverly, about 12 miles. It is 

intended to extend this road about 20 miles south from 
| Brownsville to Warrensburg, on the main line of the 
| Missouri Pacific. 


| Municipal Subscriptions in Missouri. 
| The Missouri Legislature has passed a bill making it 








| felony tor members of county courts, city councils, und 
| town boards of trustees to subscribe for railroad stock 
| without first obtaining a vote of two-tlfirds of the quali- 
| fied voters in favor of such subscription. 


| Milwaukee, Manitowoc & Green Bay. 
| Track is Jaid on this lake-shore line from Sheboygan 
| about five miles southward. 


Kansas Central. 

This narrow-gauge railroad has received two passenger 
locomotives (weighing 12} tons each), two passenger 
cars, and a smoking and a baggage car, all provided with 
the Westinghouse brake and the Miller platform, which 
indicates that the company intends to provide for the 
safety of its passengers in the best manner. Iron for the 
track is expected daily. 





—e— 


Governor Hayes on Railroad Legislation. 





In his late annual message, Governor R. B. Hayes, of 
| Ohio, speaks as follows concerning railroads and the 
proper legislation concerning them: 


The importance of wise legislation on the subject of 
| railroads, in a State having the geographical position 
which belongs to Ohio, cannot be over-estimated. The 
| greater part of the trade and travel between the com-. 

mercial and manufacturing States of the East and the 

agricultural States of the West, and of the business of the 
| continental railways which connect the Atlantic and 
| Pacific oceans, passes over the railroads of this State. 
Fourteen years ago, Governor Chase, speaking of the 
| railroads of Ohio, said: ‘‘ This vast interest, affecting 
| vitally so many other interests, has grown suddenly to its 
present dimensions without system, without general 
organization, and, in some important respects, without 
responsibility.” Then the railroads of the State carried 
annually about a million of passengers, and their gross 
receipts were about six millions of dollars a year. Last 
year they carried twelve millions of passengers, and their 
gross receipts exceeded thirty millions of dollars. 

All of the just powers of the corporations which con- 
duct this immense business are derived from the Jaws of 
the State. If these laws fail to guard adequately the 
rights and the interests of our citizens, it is the duty of 
the General Assembly to supply their defects. Serious 
and well-grounded apprehensions are felt that in the 
management of these companies, which are largely con- 
trolled by non-residents ot Ohio, practices, not sanctioned 
by the law nor by sound morality, have becomecommon, 
| which are prejudicial to the best interests of the great 
body of the people, and which, if continued, will ulti- 
mately destroy the prosperity of the State. 

Regarding railroads as the most useful instrumentality 
by which intercourse is carried on between different sec- 
tions of the country, the people do not desire the adop- 
tion of a narrow or unfriendly policy toward them. But 
it should be remembered that these corporations were cie- 
ated and their valuable franchises granted by the Legis- 
lature to promote the interests of the people of the State. 
No railroad company can sacrifice those interests withouc 
violating the law of its origin. It is not to be doubted 
that the authority of the General Assembly is competent 
to correct whatever abuses have grown up in the man- 
agement of the railroads of the State. 

The late Commissioner of Railroads and Telegraphs, in 
his last able and valuable report, directs attention to a 
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large number of what he terms “clear and palpable vio- 
lations of law” by railroad companies, which are of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

In relation to the rates prescribed by law for the trans- 
portation of persons and property, he says : “ There is 
not a railroad operated in the State, either under special 
charter or the general law, upon which the law regulat- 
ing rates is not in some way violated nearly every time 
a regular passenger, or freight or mixed train passes over 
it.” 


As to the laws regulating the occupation of streets and 
alleys by railroad tracks, the speed of locomotives in 
towns and cities and railroad crossings he says that stat- 
utes which he regards as wholesome are, ‘‘ it is notorious, 
wholly ignored by some companies, and only partially 
obeyed by others.” 

e quotes the laws forbidding railroad officials from 
being interested in fast freight, express or transportation 
companies, and from deuling in railroad securities, and 
adds that ‘‘the violation of these laws is believed to be 
very common among railroad officials.” 

The Commissioner also gives examples of “ the in- 
crease or watering of stock” by railroad companies, and 
remarks: “The foregoing statements are the more 
striking in view of the fact that the stockholders in the 
company bave been in the receipt of regular semi-annual 
dividends for several years of from six to ten per cent. 
per annum.” 

The significance of this remark of the Commissioner 
lies in the fact that the rates which the railroad com- 
panies may charge for the transportation of pas3engers 
and freight may be prescribed by the General Assembly, 
whenever the net profits amount to ten per cent. on the 
capital actually invested. 

The interests involved are of such magnitude that all 
legislation ought to be based on the fullest and most accu- 
rate information which a careful investigation can fur- 
nish. I therefore recommend that a commission of five 
citizens, of whom the Railroad Commissioner shall be 
one, be organized, with ample powers to investigate the 
mavagement of the railroad companies of the State, their 
legal rights, and the rights of the State and its citizens, 
and to report the information acquired, with a recom- 
mendation of such measures as the commission shall 
deem expedient. 

During the past year the traveling public has enjoyed 
in Ohio remarkable immunity from railroad accidents. 
According to the reports of the railroad companies to the 
Commissioner, not a single passenger has lost life by the 
fault of the railroads in the State during the year. But 
the number of persons “ other than passengers,” and of 
‘‘employes,” who have lost their lives, is quite large. 
One hundred and fifty-seven persons are reported to have 
been killed, and it is without doubt that many deaths 
have occurred which have not been reported. Many of 
these fatal accidents happened in the streets of towns 
and cities, and at street and road crossings. -It is per- 
fectly practicable to protect citizens from these dangers, 
by enforcing proper regulations as to the speed of trains, 
and as to the occupancy and crossing of streets and 
roads. Your special attention is called to this subject. 








Report of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac Railroad Company. 





The following is asummary of the annual report of the 
President of this company, Mr. P. V. Daniel, Jr., made 
at the annual meeting in Richmond, December 19, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1871 : 


The income of the company during the last fiscal year 
was: From transportation, $313,838.74 ; from rents of 
real estate, $1,473.27: and from dividends on stock and 
dividend obligations of the Potomac Steamboat Compa- 
ny, $10,868, making an aggregate of $326,180.01, or 
$1,948.70 less than the income of the preceding year. 

The current ordinary expenses of the company dur- 
ing the same period are shown to amount to $188,- 
734.16. 

In the item of local freights there has been a diminu- 
tion of $2,203.26, which is more than accounted for by 
the discontinuance of the coal transportation from the 
mines of the Springfield & Deep Run Mining Company, 
who have suspended the working of those mines, 

During the seven months preceding the close of the 
fiscal year, on the 30th of September, considerable re- 
ductions have been made in the rates of fare over this 
road, which have resulted in a diminution of the receipts 
from transportation of passengers. . 

* It became a matter of obvious importance to 
this company to secure the immediate construction of a 
railroad from the terminus of its branch road near Quan- 
tico to the mouth of Quantico Creek, where there ia a 
superior steamboat harbor, and of wharves and other 
structures there, fur the accommodation of the steam- 
boats running in connection with this company’s road 
between that point and Washington. And as the char- 
ter of this company did not authorize the extension of 
its road beyond the terminus of 1ts ten-mile branch, it 
became necessary to have it done by the Potomac Rail- 
road Company, whose charter also authorizes it to extend 
its road to Alexandria. The work, both on this com- 
pany’s ten-mile branch and on the connecting rod be- 
tween it and the harbor at the mouth of Quantico Creek, 
has been very nearly finished, and can be in use within 
three weeks after the completion of an embankment over 
a marshy creek, requiring more time and work than was 
anticipated. 

The wharves and other structures at the mouth of 
Quantico Creek are all completed. When this company’s 
trains shall be run to that’ point the time required for 
transporting passengers between Richmond and Wasb- 
ington will, according to the best estimate which can 
now be made, be nearly or quite one hour less than at 
present, increasing to that extent this company’s ad- 
vantages over any other route between Richmond and 
the North. 

This estimate is made without reference to the railroad 
now under construction between Quantico and Alex- 


andria, the board not being in possession of any reliable 
information as to the date when that road will be ready 
for use, or as to whether the company owning it will be 
then more disposed than they have heretofore been to 
enter into any arrangement for joint transportation over 
that road, and this consistent with this company’s inde- 
pendence and interests. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties and antagonisms expe- 
rienced by this company during the past year, it has 
been enabled to defray all its expenses, to meet all its 
liabilities—whether for interest on its funded debt or div- 
idends on its guaranteed etock—and to transfer a balance 
of $52,479.09 to its reserve fund, applicable to the exten- 
sion and improvement of its works, and to the other 
measures needed for the protection of its interests. 

In the meantime, the road, equipment and other prop- 
erty of the company have been maintained in the best 
condition, and capable of the most efficient performance 
of =~ ae of transportation for which they may be 
required. 

he fidelity, zeal and efficiency with which the officers 
and employes of the company immediately under the 
observation and control of the board have, with few ex- 
ceptions, performed the duties of their several positions, 
deserve more than a formal commendation and could not 
be excelled. The occasions, during the past year espe- 
cially, requiring of them the performance of more than 
usual labors, often at unusual hours, have not been few, 
and have always been met by them with a spirit of zeal 
and alacrity which evidenced their deep interest in the 
welfare of the company. 








Report of the Richmond, Danville & Piedmont Rail- 
road Company. 





The following is a summary of the annual report of 
the President of this company, Col. A. 8. Buford, for 
the year ending September 30, 1871: 


On the ist of last J wes | a revised tariff of rates was 
putinto operation, materially modifying charges on both 
passenger and freight traffic, reducing the charges on 
passengers 20 per cent., establishing a uniform local rate 
of four cents per mile, and making a deduction on the 
general freight list of from ten to twenty per cent. 

During the year the grozs earnings from all sources 
were $758,072.40, and the expenditures $413,236.78, 
leaving $344,235.62, from which must be deducted for 
new property and material acquired $84,208.11, leaving 
an excess of $350,037.51 over ordinary and extraordinary 
expenses. 

The increase of tonnage this year over last is 40,169 tons, 
or about 33 per cent. The increased amount of tonnage 
transported has reached proportions that afford a relia- 
ble basis of confidence that the industries from which it 
is drawn are building up a sound and permanent renewal, 
which promises a proper return in due timeto the policy of 
ample accommodation and cheapened rates. To stimulate 
as well as accommodate the travel on the line, three reg- 
ular and quick daily trains have been maintained during 
the year between Richmond and Burkeville—two over 
the entire line between Richmond and Greensboro—be- 
sides an additional accommodation train during part of 
the year on the eastern portion of the road. 

An important step toward doing away with the many 
and serious discouragements and restrictive influences, 
due to imperfect and inadequate or non-co-operative 
connections at terminal points is by the recent arrangement 
between the Danville Company and the North Carolina 
Railroad Company, by which, on September 11, this 
company leased that road for thirty years, and have since 
run it. This action did away with the necessity for the 
road, embarking a new capital of at least $2,000,000 in 
the construction of a new line through that State, mainly 
parallel with that of the North Carolina Company be- 
tween Greensboro and Charlotte. 

The purchase by the company of the State’s interest 
was accomplished by contracting with responsible parties 
for the anticipation of the deferred payments as author- 
ized by the.law, and the transfer of the shares thus ac- 
— from the State at their entire cost to the company. 

he subsequent enhancement of State securities has fully 
vindicated the wisdom of the course pursued, and in fact 
demonstrated that it was probably the only course that 
could have saved the company from great loss and heavy 
continuing and increased indebtedness, that would most 
likely have resulted from an opposite policy. The entire 
stock of the State has been thus trans‘erred, at the highest 
price attainable, to private parties, who, having become 
identified by large interests with the future fortunes of 
the company, can only entertain, in common with the 
former private stockholders, the strongest concern for 
its prosperity, profit and usefulness. Reduced from a 
semi-political to a merely business association, if guided 
in its administration by an intelligent appreciation of its 
own interests, and of the prosperity of the State and 
country as identified with these interests, it may now go 
on unrestrained to the fulfillment of its high destiny of 
combination, and development, and expansion, into a 
great thoroughfare, grander in its proportions, stronger 
in its resources, and more beneficent in its influences 
upon the commerce and agriculture and social comfort of 
the hundreds of miles of the inviting Piedmont districts 
that lie along its own and the lines of its direct connec- 
tions south, than even its enthusiastic and sagacious orig- 
inator contemplated in its inception. 

During the year two new locomotives, two passenger 
cars and about fifty new burden cars have been obtained, 
and all the old stock repaired. 

A new source of profitable trade to the road is antici- 
pated in the opening up of the numerous: granite forma- 
tions lying along the road, a few miles from Richmond, 
which wil! require a larger wharf at Rocketts and some 
few miles of lateral branches, 

Much profitable trade is expected by the elongation of 
the Belle Isle Branch to the works of the Tredegar Com- 
pany, and the extension of a branch to develop an addi- 
cae” coal production in Midlothian field, near Coal: 





eid, 
The property ang franchige of the Roanoke Valley 





Railroad, from Keysville to Clarkesville, and the North 
Carolina line, have been a parties in friendly 
relations to this company, and pl at itedisposal. The 
importance of the line of road between Charlotte, N. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga., in which this company is largely inter- 
ested, is succinctly stated. Seventy-five miles are com- 
ae and more than one hundred additional ready tor 


the rail. 

The Norfolk & Great Western Railroad Company 
have, it is understood, made arrangements to commence 
the construction of their line from Danville west at a 
very early period. In its successful te and com- 

letion, this company has an immediate and important 
interest, and will lend every practicable encouragement 
to the enterprise. 

There was an increase in the number of through pas- 
sengers between Richmond and Greensboro of 1,771,a 
decrease of 1,245 between Richmond and Burkeville, and 
353 between Burkeville and Greensboro, with decrease in 
income from through passengers of $7,089.37. 

There was an increase of 14,473 in the number of local 
or way passengers, which Class includes all passengers 
traveling on the road at the regular local fare, and on 
mileage, season and return tickets, with a less number of 
miles traveled by local passengers amounting to the 
equivalent of one panes for 82,000 miles, and a de- 
crease in income from locz] passengers of $990.63. 

The roa }-bed and superstructure have been maintained 
in as good eondition as they were at the close of the last 
year, except the iron, the deterioration of which, from 
the effects of additional mileage of trains, has not been 
met by the renewals made during the year, owing to the 
delay in receiving iron couteneted for last spring, which 
should have been put in the track before the close of the 
year. There were 400 tons of new rails put in and paid 
for during the year, of which 291 tons were put in on the 
Danville, and 109 tons on the Piedmont road, and 600 
tons of iron now on hand and being laid, which will com- 
pensate for the deterioration of the past year. 








Railroad Policy in Kansas. 





The following are the recommendations, if such they 
can be called, made by Governor J. M. Harvey, of Kan- 
sas, in his recent message, concerning the proper mode of 
encouraging railroad construction in that State, which, 


however, is so active there as hardly to need any en- 
couragement: 


In a former message I said: ‘It is to be hoped that 
the railroads to be constructed through the undeveloped 
portions of the State may receive land grants from the 
General Government, made in such terms as to protect 
the rights of the pioneer settlers, and yet enlist capital in 
the construction of the roads. The advantages of rail- 
roads to portions of the State already partially develo 
are daily made more apparent by promoting 
the discovery and _ availability of new sources 
of wealth—quarries of building stone of extraordinary 
qualities, murbles of beauty unsurpassed, mines of coal 
and mineral pigments of excellent quality, salt, gypsum 
and numerous other commodities, the presence of which 
was before unknown or but little regarded.” These 
elements of wealth to be made available must be ren- 
dered easy of access. From the nature of the western 
portion of our State this can only beaccomplished by the 
construction of railways; and it seems in accordance 
with equity that the General Government should aid 
such enterprises by reserving the even-numbered sections, 
and such of the others as shall have been settled upon 
prior to the grants, as homesteads for the pioneers. and 
devoting the residue or the proceeds thereof to aid in the 
construction of the necessary lines of communication. 
Certainly, such a policy is better than to place the bur- 
den of construction upon the pioneer citizens of loca] 
municipalities, who, to effect the object, must suffer 
ruinous discount upon their securities issued for the 
purpose. 








Railroad Aid Taxation in lowa. 





In the recent message of Governor Merrill to the Iowa 
Legislature, he makes the following remarks on the ad- 
visability of repealing the present law of that State by 
which municipalities are authorized to subscribe a tax of 
5 per cent. in aid of railroads, and first showing that taxes 
amounting to 693 millson a dollar may be voted for other 
pu! poses authorized by law, and that in some communi- 


ties two distinct railroad taxes of 5 percent. may be 
voted : 


To my mind, 5 per cent. is as high a rate of taxation 
as should be levied upon any property for any one year, 
exclusive of amounts necessary on account of bonded in- 
debtedness. 

As a judicious step toward such limitation, I would 
recommend the repeal of the acts of 1868 and 1870, al- 
lowing townships, etc., to tax themselves in aid of rail- 
roads.. Under these acts, or more properly that of 1870, 
the sum of $1,077,703.38 was levied in that vear. It is 
fair to estimate that an equal amount was levied in 1871; 
in all, over $2,100,000. It is believed that most of this 
outlay has been well invested, and will bring ample re- 
turn in increased commercial facilities, influx of popula- 
tion, and development of resources, to the communities 
interested. Nevertheless, the policy is at best a question- 
able one, to be justified only by the great benefit expected 
to be derived from it, to be retained only for a time, and 
by, no means to become part of the permanent law of th 

tate. 
At the last session of the General Assembly, a new act 
upon this subject was passed, with greater restrictions, 
the act of 1868 having been declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. The constitutionality of the new 
act was also called in question; but it was sustained by 
the Supreme Court at its December term, 1870, in the case 
of Stewart os. Supervisors of Polk Coynty, At the same 
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term, in the case of the McGregor & Sioux City Railroad 
Co. vs. Birdsall, the Court virtually overruled the former 
decision as the act of 1868. Thus both statutes may now 
be considered operative; the latter act not repealing the 
earlier, nor in conflict with it; although doubtless it was 
the intention of the Legislature that the new statute 
should supersede the other. 








State Railroad Policy in Wisconsin. 





The following is an extract from the recent message of 
Governor C. C. Washburne, of Wisconsin: 


‘““The past year has witnessed the construction of a 
greater number of miles of railway than any previous 
year. The completion of the West Wisconsin Rail- 
road to Hudson has opened out a region of country greatly 
in need ot such a line of communication. The Wisconsin 
Central, which has built and placed in operation sixty-six 
miles this seassn from Menasha to Stevens Point, is 
rapidly pushing forward to Bayfield on Lake Superior, 
which point it is expected will be reached within the 
present year; while the Northwestern Railioad has 
pushed with energy its northern extension from Green 
Bay until it has reached the Menomonee River, and in a 
few months will be in connection with Lake Superior, 
and its northwestern extension, now completed to Reeds- 
burg, it is expected will reach the Mississippi River at 
La Crosse within twelve months. The Milwaukee & 
Northero Railroad, passing through a rich and populous 
country, and one greatly in need of such facilities, will 
soon be in connection with Fond du Lac and Menasha 
O-hkosb has joined hands with Ripon, and Fond du Lac 
will soon do so. Green Bay is rapidly constructing a line 
to the Mississippi, while the Madison & Portage is being 
extended up the valley of the Wisconsin to Grand Rapids 
and Stevens Point. 

On tne first day of January, 1871, there were in opera- 
tion, within the limits of the State, 1,238 miles of rail- 
way, and on the first diy of January, 1872, 1,588 miles, 
representing a cost, either actual or fictitious, of nearly 
oae hundred millions of dollars. 

The railway interes's of the State have grown to their 
present proportions without any gereral system, and 
with little responsibility to the people of the State. and 
the opinion among railway managers seems generally to 
prevail that their will is supreme law. This is an error 
which ought to be corrected. There are complaints of 
unjust discrimination in particular localities, for which, 
it is claimed, there is no redress, and that rates of 
transportation generally are unnecessarily high. I pass 
no judgment upun these complaints, as I have not such 
personal knowledge as to enable me to do so; but this 
interest has become so importint, and is so vital to the 
whole State, that I recommend the organization of a 
Board of Railroad Commissioners, with power to inquire 
into all abuses, and to exercise a general supervision over 
the operating of the several raiiroals withia the State, 
and to recommend such legislation as may seem expedi- 
ent, and repor. annually to the Governor. 

“ The practice of giving bonuses in aid of the construc- 
tion of railways is not to be condemned where the com- 
munities confine themselves within reasonable limits, 
and the bonus is not disproportionate to the benefits to 
be derived ; but there has been a degree of reckless- 
ness in this regard that has brought great cistress 
in many localities. After the explosion of the farm- 
mortgage system, which brought hundreds of farmers to 
bankruptcy and ruin, the next device was to induce 
towns, counties and cities to loan their credit in aid of 
various railroads. Towns that were the most promising 
of any in the State in an evil hour were persuaded to 
loan their credit far beyond their fair ability, to aid in 
the construction of railways, in the expectation that the 
benefits would add so largely to their business and pros- 
perity, that they could easily pay the debt created for 
that object. In almost every instance disappointment 
has been the result, and instead of the great advantages 
predicted, they find themselves buried beneath almost 
hopeless debt, and their prosperity greatly impaired or 
destroyed. With the many examples of this kind which 
the State affords—first, in the ruined farm mortgagors, 
and next, in the embarrassed and prostrate towns—it was 
reasonable to expect that the people would be mure cau- 
tious about involving themselves in debt beyond their 
reasonable ability to pay. Yet such appears not to be 
the fact, and as near as I can learn there has been as 
much recklessness as ever during the past year in voting 
such bounties. The disposition to create debts for future 
generations to pay ‘appears to be universal. As a tem- 
porary measure of safety, I recommend the passage of a 
law prohibiting any town, county or city from creating 
any debt in aid of any railroad or public improvement, in 
excess of 5 per cent. of the assessed value of the property 
of such town, county or city, and that an amendment to 
the constitution to the same effect be submitted to the 
people at the earliest possible moment.” 








Railroad Legislation in Massachusetts. 





In the recent message of the new Governor of Mass:- 
chusetts, Mr. Washburn, he makes the following re- 
commendations concerning railroad legislation: 

“ Beyond the passage of a general act ofincorporation I 
see little necessity at present for railroad legislation at 
this session of your honorable bodies. The main railway 
lines of the S:ate are complete, or nearly so, and their 
latest reports indicate that they are mostly in a prosper- 
ous condition. When the numerous branch or neighbor- 
hood roads in process of construction are finished, the 
great majority of our citizens will have almost at their 
very doors means of steam communication with the out- 
side world. That railroads have added largely to our 
wealth, that they have built villages and towns on every 
hand, that they have promoted business enterprises and 
developed struggling industries, that they have quickened 
the life and stimulated the activity of the whole Com- 
monwealth, and that in all this there is much for unstint- 
ed praise and commendation, no man at this day will pre- 


tend to controvert. Yet it should never be forgotten 
that railways are creatures of the State. Extraordinary 
powers and privileges have been granted to them, 
not to be used solely for their own benefit and aggran- 
dizement, but upon conditions and with restrictions 
which make them in a measure public property, and re- 
sponsible to the State for an honest and faithful discharge 
of their trusts. Each road has a special mission, and 
must be held to its strict fulfillment. It is under obliga- 
tion to furnish the best possible facilities for the accom- 
modation of the public at the lowest possible cost, after 
retaining to itself a fair compensation above expenses for 
the use of its invested capit&l. Better roads, improved 
accommodations and cheaper transportation are requisites 
of the hour. That the railway corporations of the State 
may he enabled to respond to the reasonable demand of 
the public in these regards, it is necessary that they should 
be wisely economical in expenditure and wisely liberal in 
management. It is vitally important, not less to their 
future than to the future of the community, that they en- 
courage local business along their lines by affording cheap 
and rapid communication, not only with the markets, but 
also with the points supplying raw material used in man- 
ufactures and the mechanic arts. 

The aggregate capital of the railroads within the com- 
monwealtn is not far from $50,000,000. The power of 
the railway interest, already difficult of control, yearly 
becomes greater. The manner in which this power is at 
times exercised is suggestive of grave dangers against 
which we cannot too cirefully guard the honor and good 
name of Massachusetts. Combinations to extend or pre- 
vent the extension of an old road, to build or prevent the 
building of a new one, with little regard for the public 
necessity or convenience, have become altogether too 
common. Many members of recent Legislatures were 
chosen for the express purpose of favoring or opposing 
certain railway schemes. Of course no such legislator en- 
ters upon his duty as afree man. Sent to these chambers 
by a clique for a specific purpose, whatever else he may 
fail to do, he thinks he cannot afford to disappoint the ex- 
pectations of those to whom he owes his election, and to 
their will he sacrifices his independence as a citizen and his 
duty as a member of the legislative body. Bargains outside 
lead to bargains within the very Legislature itself, and 
thence follow results almost invariably detriment:l 
to the public welfare and debasing to the public con- 
science. One of the worst features of these combinations 
is, that they draw about the State House a class ot per- 
sons whose presence is not desirable, and whose influence 
is in no way beneficial. I meet you here to-day, gentle- 
men, in the ardent hope that your labors wiil be uninfiu- 
enced by bargains or combinations of whatever character. 
Pass a general railroad law, sufficiently well guarded to | 
protect the rights of the public, so that any body of cit- 
izens, under proper restrictions and subject to the ap- 
proval of some branch of the government, may organize 
au company and build a railroad without the necessity of 
coming here for an act of incorporation, and you will do 
away with many of the evils to which I have referred. 
Why such a general law should not be enacted I confess 
myself wholly unable to comprehend. First and. last, 
nearly four hundred railway charters have been granted 
in this State, or more than one to every five miles of rail- 
road ever constructed within our limits. The Legisla- 
ture of last year pxssed no less than fifty-three railway 
enactments, of which fourteen were acts of incorpora- 
tion. The passage of one proper general law would have 
obviated the necessity for this and all similar special leg- 
islation. A railway code has been enacted in nearly 
every important State but our own, and experieuce has 
demonstrated its utility and advantage wherever fairly | 
tried. I trust a law of this character may be made at the | 
present session of your honorable bodies. | 

The report of the Railroad Commissioners of the State | 
will be laid before you in the course of a few weeks. The | 
gentlemen of the Commission seem to me to be render- | 
ing useful service in an important work, and I ask your | 
serious attention to the matters they have discussed with | 
ability and foresight. The memory of a paintul casualty 
near Boston since the adjournment of the last General 
Court, will give force to the suggestions in the matter of | 
additional precautions against railway accidents. The | 
efforts of the Commissioners to obtain from the corpora- 
tions a revision of transportation tariffs have been re- 
warded with considerable success; and I think we may 
reasonably indulge the hope that one of the ultimate re- 
sults of their labors will be a better understanding be- 
tween the people and the railroads. 








Iron in the United States. 





As the consumption of iron is held to measure the 
progress of a people in manufactures, in industry and, to 
some extent, in civilization also, the statistics of its pro- 
duction and importation have a high social value. The 
following are, with regard to this country, though not ab- 
solutely perfect, the best now attainable. 

The aggregate product of pig iron in this country has 
increased from less than three-fourths of a million tons 
(of 2,000 lbs. each) in 1854 to nearly or quite two millions 
of tons in 1871, ‘The returns for the several years are as 


follows: 

Year. Product. Year Product. 
Pividdecesechaagaan 736,218 toms. |1864...........0006- 1,135,497 tons. 
Di acaukesintaa teens , 2: aha: Sper 931,582 ‘“ 
ainadescocewa 4-00 SE WEEeNassvcsncenaens 1,350.943  * 
i sdulakachshs leuee . * i: | | 1,461.626 ‘* 
bacehsodcncdenuets | iia: 7 eee 1,603,000 ‘* 
Se lS | aa 1,916,641 “ 
BD adbdcsnnnnacetane _* ia srr. 1,900,000 ** 
aid nbied ake¢ cn euee . 3 eae Ree 2,000,000 *“* 
decease. eeeea0s 947,604 “ | 


Norz.—Our civil war doubtless reduced the product of 1861-2. 
The reduction in 1870 of the duty on imported pig from $9 to $7 per 
ton has doubtless checked the growth of iron-smelting in this 
country. 


Of railroad bars (not steel), the domestic product has 


grown pretty steadily from 24,315 tons in 1849 to 620,000 
tons in 1870, and probably somewhat more in 1871, 
though the rapid growth ot the production of steel rails 
within the last two or three years may have checked the 





growth of the iron rail manufacture. Of the iron rails 


rolled in 1869, the production (in tons) was distributed as 
follows: 








Massachneetts............ 82.238 | ‘New York...........-00+ 
Pennsylvania .... ........ 319,653 | Maryland............++++. 
n Ba iucictissad sans bee 41,837 | Kentucky ...:. 
Michigan.... 6,885 | Llinois........ 
Wisconsin...... 8,680 | Other States 
SI ns. beck Savaghabeaees deceed 593,586 tons. 


Of the production of steel rails we have no full statis- 
tics, though it is known to be large and very rapidly in- 
creasing. It wasreported at 8,500 tons in 1868, 12,000 
tons in 1869, and 45,000 tons in 1870. We judge that it 
must have reached 60,000 tons in 1871 ; but this is an es- 
timate merely. No intelligent observer can doubt that 
steel rails are to supersede iron on all great railroads, and 
at the turnouts and sidings even of the smaller. Though 
their first cost is some 50 per cent. greater, they last so 
much longer than iron that.a great economy is secured 
by the use of steel rails. 

Our total production of steel (rails included) is returned 
as follows : 


Yeor Tons. | Year. Tons 
PN iidttenianinceiiae ehanee BR RD vcécckcudceass cbeccs 30. 

| ee eee SR 35,000 
NE Ae ae ee eer NE UO vo vinous cabensacsiacse 75,000 


We hope-to learn that the product of 1871 was not Jess 
than 100.000 tons. At all events, it has rapidly increased, 
and‘is still increasing. Recent inventions and discoveries 
by our countrymen justify the hope that we shall, within 
a few years, be able to convert a ton of pig iron intoa 
ton of steel at about the cost of the pig—that is to say, 
two tons of pig iron will buy a ton of steel of middling 
quality. The striking improvements in the art of steel 
making invented by our countrymen within the last five 
years fully warrant this presumption. 

Our importations of iron and steel are made almost ex- 
clusively from Great Britein; and these, too, have been 
steadily enlarged, but not so rapidly as our home pro- 
duction. According to the British official statistics, there 
were exported from Great Britain to the United States in 
1850, 295,521 tons of iron of all kinds, which wasswelled 
in 1853 to 518,000 tons. Thenceforth, it fluctuated from 
385,899 tons in 1856 to 243,583 tons in 1859, and in 1862 
(our civil war having put a stop to railroad making) it 
sunk to 53,236 tons. Thence it has pretty steadilyjrisen, 
so that it reached 596.554 tons in 1869, and has gone still 
higher in the two subsequent years whereof we have no 
fuil statistics. 


Nore.—These returns are given in tons of 2,000 pounds each, as in 
the case of our American product. They will not coincide with our 


custom-honee returns, being given for each calendar year; whereas 
our fiscal year closes with June. 


Great Britain has exported railroad iron to all coun- 
tries(about half of it to the United States) as follows : 
Tons. 


Years. Years. 





. 500,013 ER 
457,200 
Weert ee 1,187,337. 

Of this aggregate, 336,500 tons were exported to this 
country in 1869, and 472,403 tons in 1870. 

The production of pig iron in Great Britain is far ahead 
of that of any other country, being hardly less this year 
than 6,000,000 tons, or about treble that of this country. 
Yet it was but 180,000 tons in 1800, and had barely more 
than doubled twenty years afterward, when it reached 
368,000 tons. Ten years later, it had not doubled again, 
being (in 1830) 673,417 tons ; but about that time railroads 
were devised, and the British iron product again doubled 
in less than ten years, being 1,500,000 in 1840. Five years 
later, it stood véry nearly the same; but in 1850 it had 
increased to 2,250,000 tons. In 1863, it had again doubled, 
being 4,510,000 tons. In 1869 (our latest full return) it 
was 5,445,757 tons. 

France made 114,000 tons of iron in 1818, 750,000 tons 
in 1855, and 1,380,000 tons in 1869. 

Prussia made 804,052 tons in 1866, against 400,000 tons 
in 1860. 

Belgium made 319,943 tons in 1860, and 863,000 tons in 
1869. 

Norr.—These statistics of European productions are given in 
tons of 2,240 Ibs. 

We had hoped to include in this exhibit a view of the 
distribution of iron-making throughout the Union, show- 
ing how steadily this industry is diffusing itself over the 
country, but we are disappointed. We know generally 
that the production of pig-iron in Missouri is already con- 
siderable and rapidly increasing; we know that it has 
recently been commenced, under highly favorable aus- 
pices, in Indiana; we know that Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
old Virginia, North Carolina and even Alabama are suc- 
cessfully smelting their own ores into good pig iron, 
mainly by aid of charcoal; but our returns from these 
States are provokingly meager and inexact. May we not 
hope that they will not long remain so ? 

The production of our rolling mills shows a steady 
annual increase during the last seven years. Here are 
the figures: 





Other than Total 

Years. Rails. Railz. Annual Prod. 
BNececbcnenenseccnceseses 335,369 536 9 872 327 
Tb canssevbhensnsessenddes 356,292 500,048 856,340 
Bb S6s guwetess vdschecdoens 43,778 595,311 1,028, 

WOT 0se. Shdsvccvecbos ederte 462,108 579.838 1,041,946 
rer ee 506.71 598.286 1,105,000 
Bs 6 Keetsecccqestees ces 593,420 642,420 1.236.006 
Ess oud Sccccconnwonenes 620, 710,000 1,330,000 


Of the diverse kinds of iron produced by our rolling- 
mills, we have nothing like full returns later than 1866, 
| when this country produced (of other than railroad) 593,- 

311 tons of rolled or hammered iron, returned as follows: 


Tone. Tons. 

2. 2 eee RID TOR BNE... sc sczsvckeccdovcce 33,969 
Nails and Spikes........ RIT OUD kos. <cclepccesinsnsede 16,459 
| OES i ee 71.507 | Axle and other... ...... 49,559 


This production was locally distributed as follows: 


Tons. 
All New England........ 87,571 | Maryland ........... 
CU}. See 70,197 | West Virginia..... 
New Jersey..... ERO HE MBGIS VOM 2.06 ccciacccce sé 
Pennsylvania .... ....... 243,921 | Allothers................ 








For the facts embod.ed in the above exhibit we are 





indebted to the American Iron- and Steel Association, 
| through Mr, McAllister, Secretary.—New York Tribune, 





